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J: “This will ruin me socially. F: Nonsense, The Blue Book Look of our MOHARA tropical suit gets a 
ma? i through heat-wave crisis and social blunder. J: Mohair polishing worsted does all this ? F: More 
. . . ?nakes the summer suit you bought last year look like . . . well, like last year. J: Hmnnn, when name- 
dropping, PH mention the most famous of all, Mohara, fabric by PACIFIC ... a social coup at $55. ” 

Joseph & Feiss has the know-how of 119 years as a men’s tailor. The best stores carry J & F Mohara® and new lighter Mohara-Lite® with Dacron, 
DuPont’s polyester fiber, fabrics by Pacific. Suit, $55; two-trouser suit, $69.95. For stores, write: Joseph & Feiss, Box 5968, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Speakers detach easily to give you high-fidelity stereo listening anywhere in the room! 


New RCA VICTOR portables ! High-fidelity TOTAL-SOUND STEREO 
with swing-out, detachable speakers . . . from $ 119 95 ! 


Here, at last, is RCA Victor high-fidelity 
total-sound STEREO in a compact, carry- 
able case! These new portables take up so 
little space . . . yet they fill the entire room 
with superb stereo music! 

Here too, are features you'd expect only 
in consoles costing hundreds of dollars : 

"Living Stereo” pickup that makes even 
your old records sound better. (Diamond 
stereo stylus in Mark 34.) Four-speed auto- 
matic record-changer plays any record — 
any size, any speed. Separate bass and 


treble controls for lone shading plus a 
special stereo balance control to give you 
optimum high-fidelity total-sound stereo 
listening anywhere in the living room. 

Best of all, the flanking speakers swing 
out conveniently ... or detach completely to 
give you up to 20 feet of speaker separation ! 

Sounds like a lot of phonograph? Then 
just wait ’til you hear it! And wait ’til you 
hear the prices. For these handsome RCA 
Victor high-fidelity TOTAL-SOUND stereo 
portables start as low as §119.95! 


TOTAL-SOUND gives you 
high-fidelity stereo sound, wall 
to wall, floor to ceiling . . . 
everywhere in the room. You 
and your guests no longer 
have to sit in front of your set! 

©RCA VICTOR® 

THE MOST TRUSTED NAME IN SOUND 

Fir West, South. Price and specifications subject to change. 



Mark 34 with speakers swung out. 8" bass 
and two 6'A n "Duocone” speakers. 15 watts. 
Available in two 2-tone color combinations. 


A 

Mark 36 with speakers and lid in carrying 
position . 6'A n plus two 4" "Duocone” speakers. 
15 watts. Ginger and Sand color combination. 



Mark 38 with speakers detached. Three 4" 
speakers. 5 watts. Lowest priced high-fidelity 
stereo. Color: Charcoal and White. 
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Cover: Dallas Long ► 


This huge young man is a key 
figure in the sudden raft of 
record performances in the 
shotput. Second-best now. 
Long may soon lead all the 
others. See story on page 27. 


Photograph by Ernst Haas 


Next week 



► A preview by Whitney 
Tower of the 86th running of 
the Kentucky Derby and, in 
color, a portfolio of brilliant 
Churchill Downs paintings 
by Artist Morton Roberts. 


► Golf for women is not the 
same as golf for men. In a 
three-part series, three great 
women pros share their se- 
crets on hitting the long and 
short irons and the trap shots. 


► Perhaps the most sport- 
ing community in the U.S. is 
Hollywood. Gerald Holland 
examines the athletic diver- 
sions of its inhabitants, from 
Keystone days to the present. 
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MEMO from the publisher 

T he first woman for golf, so far as its dim early records reveal, 
was Mary Queen of Scots. ‘‘She played golf openly, gave it 
her blessing and the sport advanced thereafter,” says The Ency- 
clopedia of Sports. 

Indeed it did. Latest evidence (not to mention the difference 
between modern clubs and those the Haunted Major uses in this 
issue) includes Golf for Women, which Doubleday publishes on 
May 20. It’s a book the Queen might have cherished in the 16th 
century but the like of which has not been available until now. 

A collaboration of outstanding women professional players, it 
deals with a situation which Professor Higgins sums up in M y Fair 
Lady when he asks, ‘‘Why can’t a woman be more like a man?” 

Well, she can’t. And a corollary is that she can’t play golf in 
exactly the same way as a man. But Golf for Women tells how the 
gals can play it. Next week Sports Illustrated begins publica- 
tion of three chapters from the book: ‘‘The Long Irons” by Beverly 



Hanson, “The Short Irons” by Barbara Romack and “Trap Shots” 
by Louise Suggs— profusely illustrated with photographs of the 
authors in action. 

Originator and coordinator of the book is Pat Hagan Murray. 
The only man involved in the work is Tommy Armour, who writes 
in the introduction: “In my many years of experience, the differ- 
ence in teaching men and women has always been a great problem. 
Although both male and female have two legs and two arms, their 
structures differ, and inescapably men are much stronger and have 
greater athletic ability than women. 

“When I first heard that this book was being published, I thought 
it was a project, not only constructive, but brilliant. These ladies 
know the game inside out. I have had the pleasure of discussing 
and playing golf with some of them, and I can definitely state that 
they know what they are talking about. This book will undoubt- 
edly be a great boon to women golfers, and I would guess that a 
number of men could also pick up much valuable information.” 

And not for the first time by listening to the ladies. 


. . . cherished by smart 
women as one of the world’s 
seven great fragrances. 
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Go roamin ! 

Go ahead and sail the seven seas! You’ve a sextant to guide you 
and a boat that’s all you could want for deep water adventuring. 
Rugged Lone Stars, in fiberglass or aluminum, are designed by 
men who know what it takes for a boat to ride sure and proud 
against tides and currents. Satisfy that footloose feeling for good 
with a down payment on a 1960 Lone Star . . . now in port at 
your nearest dealer. Find him in the Yellow Pages. ^ ~| 



18 FT. FIBERGLASS BAR HARBOR 

Beam 84' Hp. 35-95 Approx. Wt. 1,030 lbs. $2095f F.O.B. 

(Fully equipped. 

Shop from the free 32-page color catalog! Fill in name 
and address and mail coupon to Lone Star Boat 
Company, 1914-4B E. Main, Grand Prairie, Texas. 








WORLD’S TOP SELLING OUTBOARD BOATS 
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OVER 2.000 AUTHORIZED D E A L E R S . . . P L A N T S IN FLORIDA. INDIANA. PENNSYLVANIA. TEXAS 
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don’t be a 
two-time 
loser . . . 


replace 

that 

“bargain” 
mower 
with . . . 


MOTO-MOWER 

Deluxe 21" Transmission- Propelled Rotary —$ 1 44.95 other models from $59.95 

Mow just one strip of lawn with an automotive- 
engineered Moto- Mower, and you’ll appreciate 
what a wonderful difference quality makes. 
Everything is engineered for your convenience. 
The Quick-action Impulse Starter eliminates 
annoying rope-tugging. Height adjustment is 
an easy fingertip operation. 

With a Moto-Mower Transmission-Propelled 
Rotary, you just start it . . . set the convenient 
Magic Touch Controls on the handle . . . and 
guide it. Moto-Mower’s silent-gear, automo- 
tive-type Power-Flo transmission does the 
pushing, even on hills and slopes. Unlike 
“slippery” friction drives and noisy chains, 
it transmits a smooth, positive flow of power. 

If you are ready to replace a “bargain” 
power mower (or moving up from a hand 
mower), see Moto-Mower before you buy. 
You’ll find a complete line of smartly designed 
rotaries, riders, reels in a wide range of sizes 
and prices— every one with extra quality and 
long life built-in. 

SOLD BY QUALITY-MINDED DEALERS-CHECK THE YELLOW PAGES 

MOTO-MOWER 

MOTO-MOWER, INC. 

Richmond, Indiana 
Subsidiary of Dura Corporation 




the question: Which team is 
most improved in your league? 



PAUL RICHARDS 

Manager 
Baltimore Orioles 


I think that the Chicago White Sox and/ 
the Cleveland Indians are the most im- 
proved. It’s a tossup between them. A1 
Lopez got the punch he needed in Freese, 
Minoso and Kluszewski without sacrific- 
ing any defense. Cleveland plugged the 
hole at second with Temple and got addi-< 
tional help in Catcher John Romano and . 
Third Baseman Bubba Phillips. 



EDDIE SAWYER 

Manager 

Philadelphia Phillies 


It’s hard to say until you’ve seen the othi, 
er teams in action against your own club. 
But it would seem that the Giants got 
what they were after and are most im- 
proved with Blasingame at second and 
two new, fairly good pitchers in O’Dell 
and Loes. But you never know because 
every other team is also improved and has_ 
a better chance of winning. 

continued 
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, write Mr. Wilf Organ, 634 Bureau of fravaf and Publicity, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 
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You’re right next door to a fisherman’s paradise! 
All the ingredients for an unforgettable fishing holiday are here, 
in magnificent Manitoba, where Canadian fishing is at its excit- 
ing best. Manitoba’s spectacular lakes and rivers teem with 
big ones: bass, walleye, trout, the great northern pike. "Fisher- 
men’s specials” fly you from Winnipeg to hospitable camps and 
lodges at the water’s edge. Let us help you plan the fishing 
adventure of a lifetime. 


JIMMY DYKES 

Manager 
Detroit Tigers 



Stop that man . . . look at Norris’ new Spring Casuals . . . and listen to 
the wonderful things about Norris: "No other sport shirt has all the Norris 
features.” "No one makes a more beautifully tailored casual.” "No one offers 
a wider choice of new exciting colors, prints and fabrics.” 

Norris Mfg. Company, the shirt tailors from Taylors, S. C. f ( 



CHALLENGER 

RACING KARTS 

More thrilling than Indianapolis racing 
because YOU are the . — ^ 

driver in America's / 
newest, safest ’ 

sport! 

t 

'^ 4 '/ 



COGNAC OF THE COGNOSCENTI . . . 

Cognac Polignac offers leisurely 
pleasures for an educated palate— 
a seductive bouquet to savor slowly, 
the deep classic flavor of a great cognac. 
After dinner, of course— 
but as appropriate over ice any time. 
Polignac is the only cognac that is 
controlled from grape to glass by 
the Cognac Cooperative of France. 


The Challenger is a masterpiece of mechani- 
cal integrity. Challengers are the only Karts 
that are equipped with two shoe automotive 
internal expanding brakes and a steering 
mechanism that racing experts consider the 
ultimate in Kart Racing Control. Every 
Challenger is delivered ready to race. Our 
Free Literature answers all your questions 
about this great Sport, together with full 
color pictures of all Simplex Machines. 

DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 
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Although it’s a little early to be sure at 
this stage of the season, I’d say the most 
improved team is either Cleveland or Chi- 
cago. I lean a little toward the White 
Sox because they got some of what they 
didn’t have last year, punch in Freese and 
Minoso, in addition to Ted Kluszewski, 
whom they got late last season. 



CHARLEY DRESS 

M anager 

Milwaukee Braves 


The Pirates will be a lot better with their 
veterans back in form. All of them can’t 
have bad years again. Also, if the new 
Cubs come through, they’re going to raise 
cain. However, the Giants’ trade got 
them the second baseman they needed 
and two pitchers to round out a thin staff. 
I guess they’re the most improved. 



AL LOPEZ 

Manager 

Chicago White Sox 


1 see the White Sox as the most improved, 
and we haven’t hurt our own playing to 
get what we wanted. We got the left- 
handed pitching that we needed, but most 
of all, we added Minoso and Freese to 
back up Ted Kluszewski for the power 
we lacked. In addition, both Minnie Mi- 
noso and Gene Freese can run. 



BILL RIGNEY 

M anager 

San Francisco Giants 


That’s a tough question for me to answer 
because we may be more improved than 
the others. Most important is the fact 
that we’re a year older and our young 
players now have two full seasons of ma- 
jor league experience. If Cincinnati gets 
good pitching, the team is going to be as 
tough as any to beat. 
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CHIPPEWA SUBURBANS 

like wearing slippers outdoors ! 


The boots for your leisure hours out- 
doors — Chippewa Suburbans. Feel soft 
and comfortable as slippers on your 
feet. Yet handcrafted into the hand- 
some Suburban is the durability that’s 
made “original” Chippewa Boots 
so respected. 

It igh t model '41 Id. Similar model a va ila ble 
for women. Left model, ”4025. also available 
in RIPPLE® Sole. Models shown §14.95. 



On sale wherever fine 
footwear is sold. Or write 
for name of dealer (plus 
free Boot Care Booklet.) 


" original " CHIPPEWA 


the sportsman's bootmaker 

2626 River St., Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin 



short 

subjects — 
our handwoven * 

India madras 

Favorite fabric under the sun — 
madras cotton done here in muted 
olive or blue shodes. No two ore 
olike, but they oil bleed ond look even 
richer ofter eoch washing. The ploin 
front walking shorts ore fully tailored, 
fully lined; regulor, 28-40 sizes; j? 
long, 30-38 sizes, 12.50. The swim 
or play trunks; 28-40 sizes, 9.50. Cj 
Sixjh Floor. Moil ond phone orders. 

UNIVERSITY SHOP 

SAKS FIFTH AVENUE 

i. New York • White Ploins • Springfield, N. J. t 
New Haven • Princeton • Cambridge • Chicago : 

' . Detroit • Beverly Hills • Old Orchotd of Skokie : 



BRINGS 

JET 


TO BOATING! 

Send for 
the facts now! 

TURBOCRAFT DIVISION 
INDIANA GEAR WORKS, INC. 

3129 ROOSEVELT AVE. • INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

► Rush me complete information on the 
jet-powered Buehler Turbocraft. 
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Events and Discoveries 

of the Week 


_l | j_ t ; / ? ? ? 

B efore they can even approach the 
starting line in Rome this sum- 
mer, Olympic hopefuls the world over 
will have to cross some hurdles calcu- 
lated to make the strongest of them 
hesitate. These hurdles are not stand- 
ards of performance required for ac- 
ceptance, but a set of questions pre- 
pared by a socio-medico group work- 
ing through the Italian Olympic Com- 
mittee. The questions are nosy enough 
to nettle a psychiatrist. 

Rome’s questionnaire begins like 
any other, with a blank space for 
name, address, date of birth, etc. Then 
it gets sticky. Without warning, the 
athlete is asked to rate his social 
status in much the way New York’s 
Daily News rates movies (i.e., three 
pluses, two pluses, one plus), and 
to tell whether he was breast- or bot- 
tle-fed. Then, pencil hovering, he 
must decide whether his marriage can 
be classified as 1) good, 2) mediocre 
or 3) bad. After revealing his sense 
(What school or college?) and his sen- 
sibilities (Does he like drawing?) the 
athlete is asked to rate his sensuality 
or sexual behavior— once again on 
Daily News scale (three pluses, two 
pluses, one plus or, alas, a minus). 

That hurdle, No. 73, is the last on 
the track, which is probably just as 
well. But there is one more question 
— not on the list— which the U.S. 
Olympic Committee intends to ask: 
Is filling out the questionnaire com- 
pulsory? “Under the rules as they 
stand,” said the U.S. committee’s J. 
Lyman Bingham last week, “the only 
information an athlete is required to 
give is his name, date and place of 
birth, and his event.” 

Gesundheit! 

B efore a cheering audience of beer 
drinkers in the village of Alzing 
last week, red-vested, clear-eyed, non- 
allergic Willi Adler walked off with 


the all-Bavaria snuff-snuffing cham- 
pionship for 1960. His impressive 
score: five grams of snuff within the 
prescribed two-minute limit with no 
spills and no sneezes. 

Error on Hornsby 
Tike a Spanish-American War vet- 
^ eran claiming there hasn’t been 
a real battle since San Juan Hill, 
irascible old Rogers Hornsby was re- 
calling the great days of baseball— 
the days when he himself was one of 
those who made it great. 

“You can’t even compare Williams 
and Musial with the real greats of the 
past,” mused the Rajah. “They just 
aren’t in a class with some of your all- 
time great hitters. Look at the record 
books and you’ll see what I mean.” 

So, meaning no offense to Rog, we 
decided to do just that— and this is 



NEST FOR NEWCOMER 

Here, pending final approval by 
New York City’s Board of Esti- 
mate, is the nest in which the third 
major league may soon be hatched. 
Unveiled in model form last week, 
the new stadium to be erected in 
Flushing Meadow will seat 55,000, 
have 5,500 parking spaces, allow 
for future addition of 25,000 more 
seats (below I and a sliding roof. 



what we found: 

Remembering 
that Williams 
has played 16 
full seasons and 
Musial 18 while 
Hornsby’s old- 
sters all played 
21 or more, the 
records show Ted 
Rogers remembers and Stan could 
shame much of 
the opposition with a baseball bat. 

They rank fifth and sixth in total 
home runs, and Ruth is the only 
Hornsby era star with more. Musial 
puts the likes of Tris Speaker to 
shame: 412 homers to 115, 1,678 runs 
batted in to 1,559, and 1,239 extra- 
base hits to 1,132. Williams’ .346 life- 
time average is baseball's fourth high- 
est among 15-year men and up. 

Even the wondrous Honus Wag- 
ner, it was found, could hardly be 
bat boy for Williams and Musial with 
his .329 lifetime average and puny 
101 homers. And that famed slugger 
Rogers Hornsby himself would hit 
lower in the lineup than the modern 
stars he says “can’t compare.” The 
Rajah’s alltime .358 average tops 
them, but he hit few'er homers, bat- 
ted in fewer runs and got fewer extra- 
base hits. 

Well, Rog, the Marines were pretty 
good at San Juan Hill, but they did 
all right at Iwo Jima, too. 

Iambic, Iambic, Rah Rah Rah 

W hen Kansas State Football Coach 
Doug Weaver and Basketball 
Coach Tex Winter dropped over to 
Salina, Kans. the other day to plug 
their school in a lecture at a local civic 
club, they found to their dismay that 
a representative of their bitter rival, 
the University of Kansas, was deliv- 
ering a lecture for the opposition at a 
hall just down the street. 

That was bad enough, but what 
really hurt the State sportsmen was 
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the discovery that the U. of K. 
man, Dean George Waggoner, out- 
drew them 115 to 89 with a lecture 
on — of all things — poetry. 


Britannia Rules the Roads 

Tn Britain last week, a jury of part- 
time pedestrians decided that Stir- 
ling Moss, runner-up for last year’s 
world driving championship, should 
be given an opportunity to do a little 
walking. After deliberating an hour 
and 50 minutes, they found him guilty 
of dangerous driving on a public high- 
way and suspended his operator’s li- 
cense for 12 months. While the action 
does not bar Moss from future races, 
it does, for the moment anyway, put 
him right in line with a number of 
his countrymen who were striding vig- 
orously through the news. 

Of these, two were British sergeants 
recently arrived in the U.S. to better 
the current 79-day transcontinental 
walking record. As Sergeants Mervyn 
Evans and Patrick Moloney stepped 
out smartly from San Francisco on the 
first leg of their 3,000-mile jaunt to 
New York last week they were closely 
pursued (24 hours behind) by redoubt- 
able, 56-year-old Dr. Barbara Moore. 

Hot on the trail of the sergeants. 
Dr. Moore, the Russian-born wife of a 
British subject, paused only to em- 
phasize she would complete the trans- 
continental hike in 45 days flat. 

None of this, of course, indicated 
any permanent British distaste for 
that aspect of the American Dream 
which asks, “Why walk when you can 
ride?” At the opening of the Inter- 
national Automobile Show in Man- 
hattan, British industry was proudly 
displaying a gold-plated Jaguar, val- 
ued at $25,000 and capable of attain- 
ing 125 mph. Its far-from-pedestrian 
accoutermentsincluded gold bumpers, 
gold ashtrays and gold tread pedals. 
“As an added measure of British thor- 
oughness,” a spokesman added, “the 
car has gold screws in every place a 
screwhead is visible.” 

Life of a Gamesman 

T)ACK in 1904 a fabulously prosper- 
- 1 -* ous young Wisconsin paper man 
decided that he was rich enough to 
quit work and start playing. During 
the next half century Sidney Samuel 
Lenz became, at one time or another, 
a champion table-tennis player, the 
amateur bowling champion of Amer- 


ica, a golfer consistently in the 70s, 
an expert dancer, such an accom- 
plished magician that he could easily 
have turned pro, and a famous card 
player. 

Immediately after quitting work, 
Lenz traveled around the world, 
stopping for a year in India to learn 
the rope trick. This he soon aban- 
doned in favor of a new variant of 
whist then fashionable among Brit- 
ain’s colonials — auction bridge. Six 
years later he was national whist 
champion, and four years after that 
national bridge champion as well. 

Lenz’s play, like his card tricks, 
was ingenious and deceptive— a com- 
bination that led him to shun gam- 
bling at the bridge table, lest oppo- 
nents think he had cheated them 
with sleight of hand. 

In 1926 the new book Lenz on 
Bridge became a bestseller, but its 
author steadfastly refused to give 
lessons, though offered as much as 
$1,000 for a single session. 

A man of strong habit and firm 
opinion, who believed that cards 
should be held “tight to the vest,” 
and that “hearty meals clogged the 
brain,” Sidney Lenz sedulously prac- 
ticed magic tricks for an hour a day 
for half a century and played a single 
game of solitaire every night before 
retiring — a custom allowed him by 
lifelong bachelorhood. 



Lenz ( center , left) at “Bridge Battle” 


In all, he won 1,100 card trophies 
and prizes in tournament play, yet is 
best known for a defeat: the “Bridge 
Battle of the Century,” a 150-rubber 
match, played to World Series-like 
fanfare, in which Mr. and Mrs. Ely 
Culbertson beat Lenz and his two 
partners, one of them Oswald Jacoby, 
while a young Army officer named 
Alfred Gruenther refereed. 

That match established Culbert- 
son as the country’s bridge king and 
sent Lenz into gradual eclipse. But 
the death of Sidney Lenz last week at 
the age of 86 deprived the world of a 
man who, in the words of his famed 
successor, Charles Goren, was “with- 
out doubt the greatest card player of 
his era, if not of all time.” 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



JOHN TEMPLE WIN- 
BURN, 18, Kansas 
City high school senior 
who first began collect- 
ing marksmanship 
awards in 1955, was 
given National Rifle 
Association's highest 
junior honor, the Dis- 
tinguished Rifle medal. 


0 


JIM ferguson, pre- 
dental major at Uni- 
versity of California, 
center on school’s Rug- 
by squad, led team to 
its second undefeated 
season by scoring 92 
points in 14 games, 29 
more points than all 
of Cal’s opponents. 



LYNN BURKE, 17, new, 
pert pool star at Santa 
Clara (Calif.) Swim 
Club, set American 
records in 100- and 
200-yard backstroke 
with times of 1:03 and 
2:16.7 in National 
AAU championships 
at Bartlesville, Okla. 



DAVE EDSTROM, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, be- 
came third-highest de- 
cathlon scorer in his- 
tory (behind Russia’s 
Vasily Kuznetsov and 
UCLA’s Rafer John- 
son) when he piled up 
8,176 points in meet 
at Eugene, Ore. 



PREMIER NORMAN 
manley received spe- 
cial medal at 50th Ja- 
maican Interscholastic 
track meet for having 
won six events in the 
1910 meet, including 
10-second 100-yard 
dash, a record that 
stood for 40 years. 



JACK GRISWOLD, a sen- 
ior at Baltimore's Gil- 
man School, rode his 
father’s 11-year-old 
jumper Doll Ram to 
hairbreadth victory 
in 50th running of My 
Lady's Manor point- 
to-point race at Monk- 
ton, Md. 
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IF YOU B006HT A NEW FORD . 
FALCON BASON.VOO'O STILL have \ 
EN006H MONET LEFT FOR A SECOND 
FORD! BOV, TWO FORDS IN 
THE FAMILY! 



OJHAT freedom! YOU 
WOULDN'T HAVE TO DEPEND , 
. ON ANY0NE,„JUST COME AND I 
, GO AS YOO PLEASE! 


VIA - 



You’ve got the right idea, Lucy. There’s nothing like a happy-go-lucky 
“His” and “Hers” two-Ford family. And now with the new Falcon 
Wagon, two-Ford freedom was never easier. You not only save big on 
the price, you save big on gas, on oil, on service, on insurance ... on 
everything! Yes, everything’s easier with the new Falcon Wagon . . . 
including that second Ford! fordoivisi m.&Styfetor'i&rrtfMy. 


NEW FROM AMERICA'S WAGON SPECIALISTS 


FORD/S/wWAGON 


COMING EVENTS 

April 22 to April 28 

All times are E.D.T. unless otherwise noted 
★ Color television @ Television ■ Network radio 


Friday, April 22 

BASEBALL 

■ San Francisco at Chicago (Mutual).* 

<•', Matthews vs. Vaillant, lights, 10 rds., Miami 

■ Beach. Fla., 10 p.m., K.S.T. M-'.c 

Kansas Relays, Lawrence, Kans. also April 21). 
Mt. San Antonio Relays, Pomona, Calif, (also 
April 23). 


Saturday, April 23 

AUTO RACING 

SCCA Great Canyon Natl. Rally, Tucson, Ariz. 
(also April 24). 

■ Chicago at Detroit (Mutual).* 

® Cleveland at Kansas City (ABO* 

® Los Angeles at St. Louis (NBC).* 

* San Frnneisco at Chicago (CBS).* 

Ship Rock Ocean Race, Newport Harhor, Calif. 

BRIDGE 

World Olympiad, Turin. Italy (through May 4). 

CANOEING 

National and Eastern White Water Slalom 
Champs., Jamaica, Vt. (also April 24). 

LLS.^Iantlball Assn. Four- Wall Champs., San 
Francisco (through April 30). 

F 'ree-f or-a 1 1** T?o T, G $ 2 5 , 00 0 . Westbury. N.Y. 

HORSE RACING 

California Derby, $40,000 added, Bay Meadows, 
Calif. 

Laurel Handicap, $25,000 added. Laurel, Md. 
Wood Memorial, $75,000 added, Aqueduct, 


Grand National Point-to-Point, Butler, Md. 
Middleburg Hunt Race Assn., Middlehurg, Va. 

Boston U. t Columbia, MIT, Syracuse at Har- 
Virginian-Pilot Relays, Norfolk, Va. 


Sunday, April 21* 

BASEBALL 

® Baltimore at New York (CBS).* 

® Los Angeles at St. Louis (NBC).* 

GOLF 

® World Championship Golf series, January vs. 
Goalby, 4:30 p.m. (NBC). 

Great Britain and Ireland women's team vs. 
1959 U.S. team, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


Monday, April 25 

Inti. Race Week, Bermuda (through April 30). 

Liston vs. Harris, heavies, 10 rds., Houston. 

North and South Amateur, Pinehurst, N.C. 
(through April 30). 


Tuesday, April 26 

COURT TENNIS 

Professional Singles Handicap, New York 
(through April 29). 


Wednesday, April 27 

HORSE RACING 

Jamaica Handicap, $25,000 added. Aqueduct, 
N.Y. 


Thursday, April 28 

GOLF 

Houston Classic, $35,000, Houston 'through 
May 1). 

HORSE RACING 

Blue Grass Stakes, $25,000 added. Keeneland, 

Ky. 

HORSE SHOW 

New Orleans Charity, New Orleans (through 
May 1). 

TENNIS 

Dallas Invitation, Dallas (through May 1 ). 

IJ.S. Olympic Final Trials, freestyle, Ames, 
Iowa (through April 30). 

*See local listing 
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Left: Frank Gifford. New 
York Giant halfback . in the 
front yard of the Arawak 
hotel in Jamaica. Photos by 
club member Tom Kelley. 
Below: Expedition members: 
Frank Gifford {in s tern), 
Warren Milter ; Bob Cousy; 
Art Pinder with paddle. 


Gifford picks up the check 



V. 
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This is the only check we ever allowed Frank to 
pick up on a Jantzen International Sports Club expe- 
dition; club members are never outfumbled. 

Our primary method, however, of keeping members 
happy is to let them wear our superb Jantzen sports- 
wear; this Scotch check is an example. The easy-going 
jacket, trimmed with terry, and the comfortable zip-fit 
trunks are made of 100 percent long cotton; the check 
is the new pattern that takes over where plaids left 
off last year after quite a few seasons of popularity. 

Note the careful tailoring. Our years of designing 


sportswear specifically for sportsmen lead men to say, 
“Anything as long as it’s a Jantzen.” The terry-lined 
jacket, here in navy and red, is $1 1 .95 ; the zip-fit trunks 
are $6.00; and the Scotch check is match-mated to 
women’s. Other sportswear fabrics range from cords 
and hopsacking to ginghams, from paisleys and madras 
patterns to solids. 

Pick up your check at one of the stores that cater 
to men like members of the Jantzen International 
Sports Club. We advise swiftness, though; the stocks 
will surely go down fast. As we say, at the better stores. 


SPORTSWEAR FOR SPORTSMEN 


/A » Jantzen Inc., Portland 8, O 

'fyortJz&rv 



" Now remember . . . that's Billy's kite" 

Good times don’t just happen — you’ve got to make them. So, too, with fine 
beer. The same ingredients are available to all brewers. The difference in 
Schlitz is the way they’re used. Just the kiss of the hops. Air protection. 
A unique filtering system. A few of the skills that make Schlitz so pleas- 
antly refreshing. THE BEER THAT MADE MILWAUKEE FAMOUS 


Watch Ray Milland as "Markham” each week; Kentucky Derby, May 7; Preakness, May 21; Belmont Stakes, June 11:CBS-TV 


360 Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co„ 


WIs., Brooklyn N.Y., Los Angelas, Cal,. Kansas City. Ho., Tampa, fla. 


EDITORIAL 


THE COST OF GRANDMA’S FUNERAL 


I T may BE that Grandma, that 
accommodating old darling of the 
expedient demise, need no longer bite 
the dust in the baseball season. In- 
stead of pleading her funeral in order 
to manage an afternoon at the ball 
park, the office boy in these times is 
more likely to offer himself as the 
sacrificial victim by flashing a union 
contract and pointing out the clause 
involving sick leave. And instead of 
riding to the funeral for oci, as his own 
Grandpa did when he started the 
classic deception, today’s mourner 
drives his own convertible and pays 
upward of 50$£ to park it, for the cost 
of everything has risen considerably 
since Grandma was first obliged to 
kick the bucket. 

If the errant office boy in ques- 
tion, for instance, was one of the 42,- 
269 enthusiastic fans who skipped 
work to cram into the San Francisco 
Giants’ spanking-new Candlestick 
Park on Opening Day last week, get- 
ting rid of the convertible alone cost 
him as much as $2. With all the trim- 
mings, including mustard on his jum- 
bo hot dog, the price of a ball game 
at Candlestick today sets a new high 
for the national game. Bleacher ad- 
mission there is 90«i, general admis- 
sion to the grandstand $1.50, reserved 
seats $2.50, box seats $3.50 and de 
luxe box seats average out to nearly 
$7 a game. General parking is 75d 
but it involves a long hike, and pre- 
ferred season parking averages out 
to about $2 a throw. 

This is a far cry from the days be- 
fore World War I, when a really ar- 
dent fan in Brooklyn could watch 
the Dodgers play at old Washington 
Park for 5e— the toll exacted for sit- 
ting on a fire escape on the block of 
flats just across the street. It is a far 
cry, too, from the days before World 
War II, when a smoothie in Kansas 
City could take his girl to lunch at 
the Plantation Grill, listen to Ted 
Weems and his new vocalist Perry 
Como, drive to Muehlebach Field, 
park and watch the Kansas City 
Blues, all (lunch, Weems, Como, ball 
game) for less than $5. 


The really interesting fact about 
the price of a ball game, however, is 
not that it has risen so much, but 
that it has risen so little. “The West 
Coast,” says the Tigers’ Bob Stein- 
hilper, “has it made. That’s virgin 
territory and the fans there don’t 
know about the old days, but our 
fans have long memories. You can’t 
jack up the prices on them. Our ex- 
penses have tripled in the last 10 
years, but our prices have pretty 
much held the line.” The same is true 
for most of the East Coast and Mid- 
dle West big league cities in a decade 
during which the cost of all forms of 
recreation has risen (according to the 
U.S. Consumer Price Index) from 
103.4 to 117.3, and the value of the 
dollar itself dwindled in buying pow- 
er from 97.3 to 79.6. You can still sit 
in the bleachers in any of the big 
league ball parks for six bits, and get 
the best, or nearly the best, box seat 
for $3.50. The only drastic new ex- 
pense comes in the price of parking, 
and that is not a hazard exclusive 
to baseball. 

All in all, it seems that in 1960 
Grandma’s funeral is still about the 
best show there is for the money. 

NOTES 

POOR START 

Two weeks ago we congratulated the 
State of Pennsylvania on the selec- 
tion of a harness racing commissioner 
(Lawrence Sheppard) who, unlike 
most political appointees in his field, 
is a recognised authority in the sport. 
Last week New York saw fit to fire 


THEY SAID IT 


its deputy commissioner, Michael 
Monz, and this time we are offering 
no congratulations. 

Mike Monz, 49, is a tough little 
man of iron integrity who served 
under Tom Dewey in the famed anti- 
rackets investigations, moved with 
Dewey to the District Attorney’s of- 
fice, and was appointed to his har- 
ness job in 1954. He is now by all 
odds the best-informed and most ca- 
pable trotting official in the state. 

In six years Mike Monz has earned 
the respect of horsemen all across the 
land. If he has made any enemies, 
they exist only in the ranks of poli- 
ticians, whose lighthearted approach 
to the serious problem of policing 
this multimillion-dollar sport he has 
refused to tolerate. 

Governor Nelson Rockefeller’s new 
harness racing commission did little 
to improve the political breed when 
it fired Mike Monz. 

SHABBIER SHOW 

No matter what you say about it, 
once you discover it has become shab- 
by, a jacket will look no less shabby 
the next time you put it on. This 
came to mind last week when the TV 
people saw fit to rebroadcast the golf 
match between San Snead and Ma- 
son Rudolph, which had already 
achieved notoriety as a shabby show 
(SI, April 18). The unctuous state- 
ments which accompanied the re- 
broadcast made it plain that the en- 
trepreneurs of the show were witting- 
ly capitalizing on their shabby no- 
toriety. This made the rebroadcast an 
even shabbier show. 


HENRY LeBLANC, president of the Sportsmen’s Clubs of Texas, on the 
need for safety at sea: “Statistics show that most drowning victims lack 
life preservers.” 

GEORGE BARNES, president of the U.S. Lawn Tennis Association, on 
an ancient tradition of the game he heads: “The term ‘love’ confuses people. 
It tends to put the sport into the wrong category, namely, a sissy game.” 
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ROARING DOWN TO THE FINISH LINE AT NASSAU, 185 MILES FROM THE START, “MOPPIE” DOES 50 MPH TO LEAD THE PACK ACROSS 


SPORTS 

ILLUSTRATED 


GLORY BE TO 


W HEN the red flag dropped and the 
23 boats roared to full throttle for 
the start of the 185-mile Miami- 
Nassau Ocean Power Boat Race last 
Wednesday, clouds were scudding 
through the tops of the palms that 
line the shores of Government Cut. 
A late-season northeaster had kept 
small-craft warnings flying until 
noon the day before, and the wind 
had diminished little overnight. “The 
most rugged ocean race in the world,” 
the ofF.cial bulletins of Nassau’s Coral 
Harbour Yacht Club had said, and the 
weather bureau was cooperating to 
make the boast come true. 

In Government Cut the water lay 
srrcoth. Aboard Dick Bertram’s 
Ik oppie I was slammed back into my 
chair as Skipper Sam Griffith gunned 
the engines, the fleet dropped astern 
and the wake stretched like a wide 
white road back toward our nearest 
competitors, a road that grew steadily 
longer. Dick Bertram and I looked at 
each other in amazement as the gap 
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opened. We grinned. We had believed 
other boats would be faster in calm 
water and based our victory hopes on 
the performance of our V-stern Hunt 
design in the heavy seas of the open 
ocean and the punishing chop of 
the Bahama Bank. 

Among our rivals was Forest John- 
son in Tooky, latest of his Prowler 
creations, powered by twin 325-hp 
Crusaders, which dockside gossip 
credited with speeds approaching 60 
mph. There was another Prowler, 
Black Caesar III, with nearly as much 
power and speed. There was Miss 
Pahn Springs, a stripped-down Ab- 
bey, and two water jet-powered 
Buehler Turbocraft. We had assumed 
that these boats at least would take 
M oppie on the flat. 

After a mile M oppie hit the first 
ocean swell beyond the breakwater. 
That ended our verbal enthusing. 
We pulled on the skindivers' face- 
masks, brought as protection against 
flying spray, and held on tight. As a 


sailboat sailor I was not hep to the 
ways of the high-speed-and-power 
world. “It’s like parachute jumping,” 
Sam Griffith had told me before 
my first ride the previous Saturday. 
“You don’t need much experience.” 

And, in truth, I felt like an astro- 
naut practicing in his three-dimen- 
sional merry-go-round: loop, circle 
and spin all at once. We suffered an 
astronaut’s weightlessness. Objects 
not fastened down— like myself— 
repeatedly hung suspended in space. 
Each re-entry brought the suspended 
object back on the deck of Moppie 
with a solid smack. Some shocks were 
severe enough to bounce the face mask 
from eyes to chin. The tubular alumi- 
num chairs aft disintegrated rapidly 
under our weight, and we threw 
them-overboard. The two nonsteering 
members of the crew adopted a 
variety of positions which had nothing 
to do with human dignity or comfort. 
The problem was to find a way to hold 
yourself both up and down — at the 
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A STORM-TOSSED SEA WITH SKIPPER SAM GRIFFITH AT THE HELM, OWNER BERTRAM PRONE AND WRITER MITCHEI 


POWER 


In a bone- and record-breaking eight-hour run from 
Miami to Nassau, ‘Moppie’ converts a sailboat sailor 
by CARLETON MITCHELL 


same time. The spray from the bow 
wave jetted out like water from a 
fire hose, fanning sheets of water 50 
feet to either side that blew off to 
leeward like heavy smoke. 

ENJOYING THE RIDE 

My sailing colleagues may doubt 
this, but as soon as I was convinced 
Moppie would land right side up 
after each succeeding sea, I began en- 
joying myself. Even to one unfamil- 
iar with the type it was obvious she 
was a wonderful sea boat: 30 feet 
over-all, built to designs by C. Ray- 
mond Hunt of Marblehead in the yard 
of Richard H. Bertram in Miami by 
workmen only recently from Havana, 
Moppie ’ s underwater form was un- 
usual— V-shaped not only forward 
but all the way back to the transom. 
General practice is to rely on a flat 
stern to gain planing effect which les- 
sens drag and adds speed. Our hull 
also had a series of longitudinal 
strakes designed to help lift the boat 


onto a plane and to contribute stabil- 
ity by lessening the tendency of the 
boat to roll. 

In the Gulf Stream a steep, con- 
fused sea was running, and Moppie 
immediately came into her own. 
Within minutes the fleet had dwin- 
dled to dots wreathed in spray. Long 
before the skyline of Miami Beach 
dropped below the horizon the rest of 
the boats were out of sight astern. 
The twin 275-hp Interceptor engines 
alternately roared and purred as Sam 
Griffith nursed us over the biggest 
seas, careful not to let the propellers 
come out of the water. We had a pair 
of soft-metal propellers. Bertram had 
been unable to get any of the spe- 
cially hardened props designed to 
stand the stresses that occur when 
they pop in and out of the water. 
Watching Sam steer and handle the 
throttles, I realized that as much del- 
icacy of touch and sense of conditions 
was required here as in taking a 12- 
meter sailing yacht to windward. 


Meanwhile, a number of the oth- 
er boats were in trouble. Miss Palm 
Springs had barely cleared the break- 
water when both engines began to 
pull away from the hull mountings, 
and she withdrew. Five competitors 
returned after sampling the offshore 
seas. Two needed Coast Guard escort. 
Three Hearts Jr. made 15 miles be- 
fore needing a tow back to port. 

Aboard Flica, a Hunt design built 
under license by Fairey Marine of 
England, Driver Charles Compton 
smelled smoke when he was 15 miles 
west of Cat Cay. Compton lifted the 
engine hatch to investigate, and he 
was blown overboard by a tremen- 
dous explosion. His crew jumped after 
him. Both were picked up 20 minutes 
later by the cruiser Merry Jane, 
which was in the predicted log divi- 
sion of the race. They were landed 
and flown to the hospital in Nassau 
while Flica burned to the water and 
sank. 

continued 
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POWERBOAT continued 

Moppie was still plunging along, 
and we began looking for Gun Cay 
light. Surprise! And an unpleasant 
one: another boat became visible to 
the northward slightly forward of the 
beam. Sam quit nursing the propel- 
lers. If one boat could have sneaked 
past, hidden by flying spray, there 
might be others. We caught up with 
the unexpected competitor quickly. 
It was Aqua Hunter, a 23-foot version 
of our hull built by George O’Day 
Associates and powered by twin 80- 
hp Volvo inboard-outboard Aqua- 
matics. Not having to worry about 



winning trio. Owner Dick Bertram, 
Skipper Sam Griffith and Writer Carle- 
ton Mitchell, relax after their victory. 


his propellers, Driver Jim Wynne was 
pushing his craft to the limit. He had 
designed the unique shaft and prop 
assembly and knew how much they 
could take. His little vessel was com- 
ing off crests, leaping clear with sky 
showing beneath the entire length of 
the keel. Moppie promptly ran away 
from Wynne, because of our great- 
er over-all length and advantage in 
horsepower. 

Thundering up to the dock at the 
Cat Cay check point at 9:50 a.m., 
we were nine minutes ahead of Aqua 


Hunter. Getting clearance into the 
Bahamas and taking aboard a drum 
of fuel occupied exactly two minutes. 
Then we were off across the Great 
Bahama Bank, with 62 miles to go to 
the Northwest Light, our next check 
point. We had anticipated smooth 
water on the bank, but the seas 
were still steep and lumpy. 

By now the wind had freshened 
above 20 knots. Dick Bertram took 
over the wheel while Sam and I re- 
fueled. A fine spray of high-octane 
gasoline wafted into eyes, nose and 
hair as we transferred fuel from drum 
to tank with siphon and pump. From 
then on we slowed only to allow the 
compass to stop oscillating so we 
could get a bearing on the sun and 
the angle of the seas on the bow. At 
12:35 Moppie passed the anchored 
race committee vessel. We had picked 
Northwest Light dead on the button 
in spite of a 10° compass error we dis- 
covered early in the race. 

Nature divides the 160-nautical- 
mile course into three convenient and 
almost equidistant legs: the first 
across the Gulf Stream from Miami 
to Cat Cay, the second across the 
shallow Great Bahama Bank to Fra- 
ziers Hog Cay, one of the Berry Is- 
lands, and the third to Nassau. 

A turbulent sea greeted us beyond 
Northwest Light. We abandoned the 
direct course to hug the edge of 
soundings, avoiding reefs by check- 
ing the color of the water— true Baha- 
mian pilotage. 

At Frazier, approximately 15 gal- 
lons of gasoline were taken aboard in 
four minutes, and Moppie was on 
the last leg. The ocean was as rough 
as I had ever seen it from the deck of 
any craft. Wind velocity reached ap- 
proximately 30 knots. Even the most 
hardened sheath-knife ocean-racing 
sailor would have conceded condi- 
tions rugged. Yet Moppie pushed 
steadily through. At times the effect 
was something like diving from a 
second-story window into a neigh- 
boring cellar piled with bricks, but 
neither engines nor hull faltered, nor 
did Sam Griffith lose his touch at 
the wheel. 

Griffith had won two of the three 
previous Miami-Nassau races and has 
held numerous world powerboat rac- 
ing records. Around Miami Griffith 
is a legendary figure. “A wild man,” 
friends had warned me before the 
start. Among Griffith’s exploits were 
surviving a jump from a bomber in 


the war when his parachute didn’t 
open, finishing a powerboat marathon 
while driving with one hand and 
scooping water aboard with his hel- 
met to keep a cockpit fire under con- 
trol. Nothing bothers him. Sam has 
the stoic tolerance for discomfort and 
punishment necessary to success in 
all racing where endurance is a fac- 
tor. Further, he is always superbly 
in tune with his machine. A lead- 
footed driver at the wheel can cause 
an early breakdown in this kind of 
marathon racing. 

SHAMBLES TO SHIPSHAPE 

I remembered the shambles in Ber- 
tram’s yard a few days before the 
start: engines dismantled, workmen 
swarming all over the hull. I remem- 
bered Sam’s care in the midst of it 
all as he prepared for this test. It 
was paying off. He was taking no 
chances now on equipment failure, 
driving the boat to the utmost, yet 
with discretion. 

Now he was peering through sheets 
of spray for the outline of the New 
Providence shore. Much depended on 
the accuracy of our landfall. I kept 
glancing at my watch but said noth- 
ing. According to my rough calcula- 
tions we still had a chance to break 
the existing course record of eight 
hours four minutes. Then I sighted 
the familiar silhouette of Goulding 
Cay over the bow exactly where we 
expected it. “Sam,” I bellowed across, 
“you can break the record.” He stared 
at me through his face mask and 
shook his head, “No chance.” But 
Goulding came rapidly closer as the 
minute hand moved around the dial. 

Suddenly I was sure and yelled 
again. This time he believed, and he 
began to drive with fury. Moppie 
accelerated to a speed where spray 
stung my raw face like flung shot. 
Sunburn cream was less than seven 
feet away, but I had gone over seven 
hours without being able to reach it. 
With smoother water under the lee 
of the land Sam opened the throttles 
wide, turning up 4,100 revs on both 
engines. Moppie literally flew, skit- 
tering over the crests at 50 mph. I 
looked from the second hand of my 
watch to the shore and back again. I 
must say, it was one of the most ex- 
citing climaxes of my competitive 
career. I was gripped by the elation 
of sheer speed. We flashed across the 
finish exactly at 3 o’clock: eight hours 
to the minute from our start in Miami. 
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WINNING FORMS IN THE RACE 


Drowlngs by . 


Beechel 




FIRST PLACE: TWIN INBOARDS 

Hull of winning boat Moppie ( large drawing 
above), designed by C. Raymond Hunt, has four 
underwater strakes on each side of bottom which 
resist rolling action plus a sharp V-shaped hull 
from bow all the way back to stern. These inno- 
vations produce much softer ride than conven- 
tional hull with flat stern sections. Twin propel- 
lers (above) from inboard engines power boat. 



SECOND PLACE: OUTBOARD -INBOARD 

Stern view of second-place boat Aqua Hunter, 
which is also a V-bottom design by Hunt, shows 
how outboard-type Aquamatic shaft and props 
were mounted on boat. Power for props comes 
from Volvo engines inside hull. Advantage of 
design is that shaft will snap upward if it strikes 
underwater object, thus avoiding damage to 
propeller. Prop shaft units turn to steer the boat. 


We had set a new record. Aqua 
Hunter came in two hours 25 minutes 
later, second over-all despite the fact 
she carried less than half the power 
possessed by other competitors. It 
was a remarkable demonstration of 
the efficiency of the Hunt design in 
rough water. 

The rest of the fleet did not do as 
well. Three boats gave up for the 
night and tied astern of the commit- 
tee boat at Northwest Light. Seven 
reached Fraziers Hog Cay and decid- 
ed to stay there. The driver of one 
Turbojet found he would not have 
enough fuel for the run from Cat Cay 
to Frazier and turned back. The other 
came on and ran short of fuel off the 
Berry Island. It had to be refueled 
at sea. 

Squall King had engine failure ap- 


proaching Northwest Light and sank 
after being taken in tow by a passing 
freighter. Only Bob Cox in the John- 
son outboard-powered trimaran Scout 
continued through the night, leaving 
Frazier at 1 :15 a.m. to cross the finish 
four hours later, third over-all as 
well as winner of the outboard divi- 
sion for the second consecutive year. 
Asked about leaving the snug harbor 
of Frazier to push across the dark and 
turbulent Tongue of the Ocean, he 
shrugged: “Hell, the coffee there isn’t 
very good anyway.” 

Critics may feel such a race is only 
a stunt, but having completed the 
course I am convinced it serves the 
entire sport of boating. Before the 
official time limit of the race expired 
at sunset Thursday, 13 of 23 starters 
had finished and not only had lessons 


been learned from the design of the 
winners but also from those forced to 
turn back. Just as road racing has 
improved the stamina and perform- 
ance of the family automobile and 
offshore yacht racing has brought 
about healthier cruising sailboats, so 
this race of the powerboats across 
the open ocean from Miami to Nas- 
sau has resulted in more seaworthy 
and dependable family craft, able to 
get safely back to port if caught by a 
storm. Theories are one thing, the test 
of the sea another. 

Fingering my bruises and sitting 
tenderly as I write, I think of a com- 
ment by Dick Bertram, my shipmate 
on many another passage: “Ocean 
racing in a powerboat will never re- 
place sailing, but it’s a lot of fun.” 
Amen, and pass the liniment. end 
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WIND, MAI TAI 
AND SAM JONES 


Giant fans happily crowded 
the turnstiles in a rousing 
welcome to Candlestick Park 
by ROBERT H. BOYLE 

T ake a brand-new $7 million sta- 
dium, splash it with sunshine, 
whip it with a cold wind, add 42,- 
269 fans, a pride of politicians, two 
baseball teams and four umpires, sea- 
son with a lacing of high society, 
chill for three hours and there you 
have it— Opening Day at Candle- 
stick Park, the Giants’ new home in 
San Francisco. 

The opener against the Cardinals 
was an occasion for great civic hoop- 
la. Candlestick Park, regardless of 
its shortcomings (and it has them), 
stamps San Francisco as major league 
once and for all. Seals Stadium, the 
transplanted Giants’ first home in 
California, was a charming little 


park, but in San Francisco, where 
appearances count for a lot, it was a 
reminder of the times when the town 
was minor league. As the splenetic 
Charles McCabe noted in the Chron- 
icle, the games at Seals Stadium “al- 
ways looked rather as if a major 
league team was playing in the high 
school field ... for some terribly 
worthy cause.’’ 

Last week’s festivities started the 
night before the game with a $10- 
a-plate dinner in the Garden Court 
of the Sheraton-Palace Hotel. Brook- 
lyn-born Actor Jeff Chandler, who 
grew up to root for the Giants and 
play Indian in Hollywood, was the 
toastmaster, and the speeches were 
succinct. “You must realize that in 
New York our sentiments differ from 
yours,” Baseball Commissioner Ford 
Frick assured the happy gathering. 
“There’s a tear for every laugh, a sigh 
for every smile, and when you drink 
your toasts tonight, you’re drink- 


ing our heart’s blood in New York.” 

Vice-President Nixon, who lately 
has been attending so many sporting 
affairs that Senator Kennedy has 
challenged him to get out of 
the locker room, wondered about 
a Senators-Giants World Series. 
“But,” said Nixon, “I realize that the 
chances of that happening are about 
the same as my getting the Demo- 
cratic nomination for President.” 

California Governor Pat Brown 
shook up the house when he allowed 
that he hoped to “see the Giants and 
the Dodgers in the Series next fall.” 

On Tuesday morning, fans set out 
for Candlestick Park by diverseroutes. 
Since the park is smack on the shore 
of the Bay, about 100 yachtsmen 
elected to boat down. A grisly note 
was struck when Hilary Belloc, son of 
Hilaire Belloc, lost the end of the ring 
finger on his left hand in the anchor 
winch of his ketch. His son Martin 
picked it up and they both raced to a 
doctor’s office downtown where it 
was sewn on as good as new. Father 
and son then sped back to the park, 
arriving in time for the second inning. 

The majority of fans traveled by 
land, even though it meant leaving 
home early to avoid the monstrous 
traffic jam the papers predicted. Ev- 
eryone was so careful that no jam 
occurred. But on Thursday, before a 
night game with the Cubs, almost 
everybody decided to get to the park 
at the same time. Cars were backed 
up for miles. 

The chic place to start out from 



fresh from rum at Trader Vic's, enthusiastic San Francisco society boards mo- locker-roomer Richard Nixon talks shop 
torized cable car for festive trip to park. Party marked anniversary of local store, with Willie Mays, California’s Governor Brown. 
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on Opening Day was Trader Vic’s. 
Thither society repaired to swizzle a 
rum concoction known as a Mai Tai, a 
sure morale booster for the run down 
the freeway to Candlestick. Robert 
Roos, board chairman of the Roos/ 
Atkins stores, threw the party, and 
he shepherded his guests to the park 
in a motorized version of a cable car, 
stocked with pennants and affixed 


affable mays and Jeff Chandler, a 
rabid Giant fan, chat in dressing room. 

P— — •" 



with dingdong-daddy bells. “This is 
our 100th anniversary,” Roos said, 
peering over his Mai Tai, “and the 
cable car is in keeping with the tra- 
dition of the city.” 

Chartered buses were popular, and 
that’s the way “the third-base group” 
went. The group, composed of a hard 
core of a half-dozen society matrons 
who attend every home game, met 
at the Roger Lapham Jrs.’ at 10:30, 
then went downtown to pick up their 
husbands. Afraid of being snarled in 
traffic, they roared straight down to 
the park— and arrived almost 2J4 
hours early. “It was really very em- 
barrassing,” confesses Mrs. Thomas 
Carr Howe, the group’s expert on 
what’s “in” and what’s “out.” 

At the park, the group ate box 
lunches (“chicken is out except for 
Opening Day— too messy”), had a 
round of drinks (gin and juice is in, 
but Scotch over ice is out) and cheered 
or barracked the players, depending 
on whether they were in or out. Daryl 
Spencer, traded by the Giants to 
the Cardinals for Don Blasingame, 
got the treatment. Mrs. Lapham held 
aloft a sign saying, “Welcome Blas- 
ingame from Spence’s friends.” Said 
Mrs. Howe: “If you ever hear any- 
one shouting imprecations, you know 
where they’re coming from.” 


CANDLESTICK CALDRON 

A west wind, which was as stiff as 25 
mph on Opening Day but probably 
will average 12 mph during season, 
comes in high from Bay and strikes 
wind baffle placed on roof of Candle- 
stick stadium. Current is forced left, 
then breaks out around end of baffle 
and cuts across field to right, causing 
outfielders almost as much woe as 
right-handed batters, who try to pull 
ball. High foul flies to left {dotted, 
line) have already been held up by 
wind, fallen fair. And safe drives to 
right have been swept toward foul line. 

Very much in are Sam Jones, Willie 
Mays, Eddie Bressoud and Salty 
Parker, the Giants’ third-base coach. 
When Parker began coaching at third 
last year, the group presented him 
with two dozen roses. Concealed in- 
side was a bottle of gin. “When the 
group spotted Salty on Tuesday,” 
Mrs. Howe said, “we all yelled, 
‘We’re here,’ and he turned around 
and got bright red. But he knows we 
love him, so he’s safe.” 

Although the sun shone brilliantly, 
the park, laced by the west wind (see 
above), was frightfully cold. Besides 
numbing usherettes, the wind played 
tricks with the ball as the Giants 
continued on page 83 
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THE END OF COLLEGE 



The ring death of Charlie Mohr, 
gives a probable coup de grace 
by MARTIN KANE 

T he tragedies of sport, whether 
they occur in football, sports car 
racing or most other hazardous games, 
grieve families, sadden fans and stir 
up resentment against the hazards. 
When a tragedy occurs in boxing, the 
resentment is against the sport itself. 

Now a tragedy of college boxing 
appears to have doomed the sport. 

Charlie Mohr, a personable, intel- 
ligent, deeply religious and in all ways 
estimable young man, the very sym- 
bol of what a college athlete ought to 


be, collapsed in his dressing room 
during the finals of this year’s 23rd 
annual National Collegiate Athletic 
Association tournament. He had just 
lost in what was to have been, win or 
lose, his last boxing match. He had 
lost to a friend with whom he planned 
to spend part of his Easter vacation. 
A star member of the University of 
Wisconsin boxing team, which was 
host to the tournament, Mohr was 
found to have suffered a brain hemor- 
rhage. At University Hospitals a team 
of top surgeons, led by the renowned 
neurosurgeon Dr. Manucher Javid, 
operated on his brain. They stopped 
the bleeding, but through long days 
that followed Mohr remained uncon- 
scious, an indication that survival 
was a dubious prospect. 

Last Sunday morning, eight days 
after the bout, Charlie Mohr died. 
The injury had affected centers deep 
in the brain which control the heart, 
blood pressure and respiration. 

From president to freshman coed, 
this death of a campus hero shocked 
the University of Wisconsin, the 
coaches and boxers assembled from 
16 other schools, and the city of Mad- 


a star of Wisconsin’s team, 
to a declining college sport 


ison’s unique devotees of the college 
sport. Largely because of its ardent 
townie fans, Wisconsin has set several 
attendance records for the NCAA 
meets, seven of which have now been 
held there. There were 10,322 spec- 
tators (no record) at the 1960 finals 
on the night Charlie M ohr was in j ured . 

Today’s NCAA rules and practices 


give college boxers the fullest protec- 
tion. The 12-ounce gloves (eight and 
six ounces are standard in profession- 
al boxing), the padded headgear and 
the thick-felted canvas flooring are 
sufficient guarantees against all but 
the most extraordinary cases of seri- 
ous injury. Perhaps even more im- 
portant than protective equipment, 
college referees stop bouts as soon as 
a boxer seems to be definitely out- 
classed, let alone in danger of a se- 
vere beating. Forty-eight bouts were 
fought during the three-day tourna- 
ment at Wisconsin. Not a single boxer, 




BOXING 


not even Charlie Mohr, was knocked 
unconscious in the ring. Eleven bouts 
ended in what professional boxing 
would score as technical knockouts, 
but these were bouts in which the 
referee intervened as a matter of pru- 
dence when a boxer seemed to have 
no chance to win. 

Referee John O’Donnell so inter- 
vened, and quickly, as it became ap- 
parent in the second round that Stu 
Bartell of San Jose State, who had 
once beaten and once lost to Mohr in 
dual meets, was sure to win again. 
O’Donnell’s decision came shortly 


HEAVY GLOVES USED BY COLLEGIANS 



after Mohr was knocked to the canvas. 

“It was not a good punch,” a deep- 
ly depressed O’Donnell said. “Just a 
long right. He was up at the count of 
two, which is a good sign. While I 
was giving him the nine-count [man- 
datory) I looked in his eyes and they 
were clear. I asked if he was all right 
and he said, ‘Yes.’ So I let the fight 
go on. He moved around briskly for 
maybe 30 seconds, so he did not seem 
hurt, but as soon as the other fellow 
started punching him I moved in and 
stopped it. I caught the last punch 
on my shoulder.” 

After a rest in his corner, while Bar- 
tell was proclaimed 165-pound NCAA 
champion, Mohr left the ring and 
walked to his dressing room. He told 
his brother his head hurt. He lay 
down there and was checked by Dr. 
John Flinn, Wisconsin team physi- 
cian and director of student health. 
Dr. Flinn suspected a possible con- 
cussion and ordered Mohr to remain 
lying down. In nine minutes Mohr 
was in coma and convulsions. The 
doctors ordered him to University 
Hospitals for an operation that took 
three hours. To reduce brain swelling 
Dr. Javid used a urea-injection meth- 
od he had introduced for lowering 
brain and eye pressure. The swelling 
was reduced, the hemorrhage was 
stopped but Mohr did not otherwise 
respond. 

The operation did not disclose how 
a healthy brain could have been so 
grievously injured by the blows col- 
lege boxers are able to inflict through 
padded gloves striking a padded head- 
gear. He had been hit by a right hand, 
the brain damage indicated, on the 
left frontal area (in the vicinity of 
the left temple), where the headgear 
is supposed to cushion a blow. In- 
deed, some doctors at first suspected 
that Mohr may have had a hitherto 
undetectable weakness of a brain ar- 
tery, an aneurysm. An aneurysm may 
be compared to the similar weakness 
in an automobile’s inner tube just be- 
fore it blows out. Without certainty, 
it seemed possible that a blood ves- 
sel in Charlie Mohr’s brain had burst 
and that if it had been a healthy ar- 
tery it would not have burst under 
the impact of Stu Bartell’s heavily 
padded fist against a padded head- 
gear. But the brain is a delicate and 
still mysterious organ. 

If the aneurysm theory is correct, 
Charlie Mohr was not a victim of col- 
lege boxing. Young men so afflicted 


may die suddenly and unpredictably 
in their 20s or 30s. They are victims 
of premature cerebral hemorrhages 
that most often occur in much older 
men. But Dr. Javid felt that the 
aneurysm suggestion was not neces- 
sary to explain what had happened. 
He reported that Mohr had suffered 
“a very serious head injury.” 

Serious injury or death in college 
boxing is most unusual. A year ago 
Curtis Raymond Lyons, a Texas A&M 
sophomore, died after a bout with 
Fred White at Sam Houston College. 
Prior to that there had not been a 
death in the sport since 1945, when 
Dixon Walker of the University of 
Maryland died after a bout at Catho- 
lic University with CU’s Gus Gersin. 
But the 1945 bout was not conducted 
under the more recent and more pro- 
tective NCAA rules. 

Whatever the cause in the Mohr in- 
stance, aneurysm and innocence for 
college boxing or not, coaches fore- 
saw the early end of the sport. 

It has been declining anyhow, de- 
spite recent sporadic signs of possible 
resurgence. Eastern colleges, once the 
stronghold of the sport, have just 
about abandoned it except for intra- 
mural matches. Now the center of "in- 
terest is in the West. Seven California 
colleges were entered in this tourna- 
ment. Only Syracuse was represented 
from the East. 

“This will just about do it.” Coach 
Milton (Dubby) Holt of Idaho State 
said. “I think college boxing is now 
finished.” 

Henry Elespuru, Sacramento State 
coach, put it succinctly. “This will 
kill college boxing,” he said. 

Both men are aware that college 
boxing has been confused in many ac- 
ademic minds with professional prize- 
fighting, as college wrestling some- 
times has been confused with profes- 
sional wrestling. Its aura is not that 
of tennis, or crew or football. 

But college boxers have loved it 
and have benefited by it, among them 
Charlie Mohr, a shy, introverted 
young man whose family noted that 
the sport and his success in it had 
made him much more outgoing. It 
may possibly survive this blow. Char- 
lie’s father, Charles Mohr Sr., a gen- 
tleman of remarkable understanding 
and forbearance, made it clear, once 
he had recovered from the first shock 
of his son’s accident, that he does not 
blame the sport and hopes others will 
not. But many will. end 
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Awesome Ladies 
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Photograph by Richard Meek 



Just judging from the attendant frills (champagne 
dinner, dulcet ensemble music), the opening of a 
“Sport and the Horse” exhibit in Richmond’s Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts was an august occasion. On hand 
were some of Virginia’s first families and a sampling 
of English nobility, and the best European horse 
paintings of the 18th and 19th centuries were on the 


walls. Small wonder, then, that when three patrician 
matrons— including Mrs. Fletcher Harper (with lor- 
gnette), who last week at 78 won a 100-mile ride over 
the Homestead trails at Hot Springs, Va.— paused 
before George Stubbs’s famed life-size Hambletonian, 
Rubbing Down, Stubbs’s stable boy and his trainer 
seemed more in awe of the ladies than they of his art. 
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Boy’s 

Big 

Treat 

People were busting out all over last 
week, but one of the biggest spring 
bargains of all was indoors— the New 
York International Automobile Show. 
There, for the price of a movie ticket, 
you could ogle the brightwork, peep 
under the hood and, like the boy 
easing into the Daimler sports car 
at the left, get behind the wheel of 
any of 300 models from nine foreign 
countries and the U.S. The show’s 
chief appeal lay in its diversity. With 
American compact cars cutting into 
imported-car sales, there was more 
emphasis than ever before on the 
kind of variety— from $1,000 midget 
cars to $27,000 limousines — that has 
given the foreign automakers a per- 
manent foothold in the U.S. market. 


Photograph by Jerry Cooke 
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Boy 

Gets 

Girl 

As Sports Illustrated’s photogra- 
pher, who just happened to be in the 
Movenpick restaurant in Geneva, 
Switzerland, last week, watched and 
snapped, the boy and the girl sipped 
on a mutual soda straw, playfully 
mugged, bussed and — discovered at 
last— giggled in becoming embarrass- 
ment. The importance of the ageless 
routine was that the winsome boy 
was the dashing heavyweight boxing 
champion of the world and the girl 
was the Birgit Lundgren he had coyly 
introduced as “my fiancee” to snick- 
ering sportswriters when he came to 
America for the first time a year ago 
to start training for the fight that 
brought him fame and fortune. The 
odds were that Ingemar Johansson 
would not ever marry Birgit or be 
heavyweight champion. The news, 
verified by these photographs last 
week, was that Ingemar was celebrat- 
ing his formal engagement to Birgit. 

Photographs by Marvin E. Newman 
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Because the seasons are reversed, you ski from 
June through September in South America — and 
when you fly with Panagra, the Chilean Andes, 
with some of the world’s most exciting runs, are 
only short hours away. 

Starting in May, DC-8 Jets will cut flying time 
in half from New York to Lima — fly on to Santiago 
by DC-7. Or you can fly all the way to Santiago 
without change of plane by DC-7. 

Also, Panagra offers a special ski fare — only 
$420, round trip Miami to Santiago. This makes 
possible attractively priced ski tours which include 
all transportation, hotel room, all meals, lift and 
tow fees. Expert facilities include big-name profes- 
sional and champion ski instructors. 

For more information about ski areas and de- 
tails of tours, write Mr. Paul McQuade, Ski Desk, 
Department 20, Panagra, Chrysler Building, New 
York 17, N. Y., or contact your nearest Pan 
American office. 




Portillo, south of Santiago, 
has resort facilities which 
include night club, movies, 
ski shop, and skating rink. 
There is a 300-bed 
comfortable hotel where 
skiing begins at the front 
door. The amazing variety 
of slopes includes a 3-mile 
run, with a return by train. 
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The Shotput 
Explosion 

by TEX MAULE 


Parry O’Brien, longtime king 
of the shot, is caught up in a 
real fight to regain his throne 


P arry O’Brien is a connoisseur of 
antique edged weapons, an ac- 
complished amateur chef, a fair per- 
former on the bass fiddle and the 
bongo drums who sometimes plays 
as he listens to his collection of records 
of primitive music, and the vice-presi- 
dent of a bank. He is also the fourth- 
best shotputter in the world. 

For quite a long time he was the 
best. His new and modest standing in 
this sport was brought home to him 
rather forcibly not long ago. O’Brien 
had just put the shot 63 feet 5 
inches in a meet in Tempe, Ariz., 
breaking his recognized world record 
by an inch. When the distance was 
announced, the crowd heard it with 
no great enthusiasm. In the silence, 
one voice bawled, “O’Brien, that 
was pretty good— a month ago.” 

Unfortunately for O’Brien, his 
63-foot-5 put came after the most 
explosive improvement in a field 
event in the history of track compe- 
tition. A week or two before O’Brien’s 
appearance at Tempe, Dave Davis 
hit 63 feet 10 } 4 inches to gain undis- 
puted possession of the unofficial 
world record— for about 15 minutes. 
Then Dallas Long (see cover ) heaved 
the 16-pound steel ball 64 feet 6 ]/% 
inches to top Davis. Long, in turn, 
held the record for a whole week be- 
fore Bill Nieder did 65 feet 7 inches in 
the Texas Relays. Nieder is the pres- 
ent record holder, but his tenure is 
shaky, to say the least. 

O’Brien regards this wholesale as- 
sault on his record with mild appre- 
hension, but no real fear. 

“This is the first time in 10 years 
I have had competition,” he said the 


other day. “I hope I shall react well 
to it. I expect to.” 

He was working out in the late 
afternoon on the UCLA track. He 
paid no attention to the hurly-burly 
of a freshman track meet going on 
around him, concentrating com- 
pletely on every put. Between puts, 
he discussed his rivals seriously. 

“They are all aware of the senior- 
citizen psych,” he said. “They do 
very well against one another or with 
no competition. We shall see what 
happens under the pressure of the 
big meets.” 

He went back to the shot ring, 
poised himself delicately, then un- 
coiled suddenly, firing the shot with 
an explosive "WOOF!”, then trotting 
after it. 

“I do not put well in practice,” he 
said. “I save my best for competition. 
I am no pasture performer.” 

O’Brien, of course, developed the 
modern shot technique, and he is still 
the most polished technician of the 
big four. But technique is only a part 
of the shot, and O’Brien is at once the 
oldest and the smallest of the four 
men. Oddly enough, though, he has 
the biggest arms. 

“The shot is 60% pure strength,” 
he said. “Thirty percent is technique 
and 10%, is mental preparation. I am 
much stronger this year than I have 
been, because I have been using 
heavy weights. I read that Nieder is 
using 275 pounds in a horizontal press. 

continued 


crown prince of the shotput is Dallas 
Long, shown here demonstrating the fine 
points of his art. From top to bottom, 
Long crouches low to get body under the 
shot, kicks back hard with left leg as he 
begins hop back on right foot, then be- 
gins to uncoil with right leg, arm and 
side thrusting hard against the shot. He 
spins rapidly as the shot leaves, switch- 
ing quickly from his left to his right leg. 
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Superior performance with every 
stroke— that’s what you get when you 
play Pennsylvania! Pennsylvania ath- 
letic products assure better perform- 
ance . . . truer flight, sharper bounce 
and roll, finer '‘feel’’ and more accu- 
rate control. Send for Pennsylvania’s 
complete full color catalog. 
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THE SHOTPUT continued 

This seems to amaze everyone, but a 
child could do it. It is an inclined 
bench press, and all of us use more 
weight than that.” 

O’Brien is constantly trying to im- 
prove his technique for putting the 
shot, but lately he has grown reticent 
about the details. 

“I shall no longer be the instru- 
ment of my own destruction,” he 
said as he wound up his workout. “I 
will divulge my little secrets only 
after this year’s competition is over. 
It should be an interesting year. For 
the first time, I am not the target. I 
am the pursuer, not the pursued. But 
do not overlook the experience of 
years of competition under all kinds 
of conditions and under pressure. 
Davis, for instance, is tremendously 
strong. But he takes the gas pretty 
well. All of them take the senior- 
citizen psych. And I am the senior 
citizen of the shot.” 

BUGS ME, LIKE 

Indeed, the three other putters are 
all well aware of the mental barrier 
imposed by competition with O’Brien. 
Davis talked about it between exer- 
cises in which he pressed a 325-pound 
weight while lying back against an 
inclined board. 

“Sure, it bothers me to compete 


against him,” Davis said. “He makes 
it that way on purpose. He puts and 
then he walks away and ignores you. 
You feel the other guys looking at 
you when you’re getting ready to 
put, but not O’Brien. He acts like 
he’s the only one there. You know 
he’s not worried about you. Maybe 
he’ll drop a shot or something while 
you’re balancing. He bugs me.” 

Davis, like the other top shotput- 
ters, ascribes the recent dramatic 
shattering of record after record to 
the effects of heavy weight training. 
All four use formidable weights in 
workouts; Long has bench pressed 
440 pounds, the others not much less. 
Davis was working out in the Muscle 
Beach Weight Lifting Club, Inc., an 
organization of 150 weight lifters who 
have taken over an abandoned auto 
paint shop in Santa Monica and 
stocked it with tons of bar bells. 

“I want to build up my strength,” 
said Davis. “Strength gives me con- 
fidence. I don’t think O’Brien will 
bother me now.” 

He stripped off his sweat shirt be- 
fore doing dumbbell exercises. On his 
shoulders, just over the armpits, are 
two long, lip-shaped marks which 
look like scars. He was asked if he 
had had a shoulder operation. 

“No,” said Davis. “Those are 
stretch marks, like a woman gets 
when she is pregnant. The muscles 
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grow faster than the skin can expand. 
I’m working on the shelf. That’s what 
shotputters call the muscles at the top 
of your chest and shoulders — the head 
of the deltoid and the pectoral mus- 
cles.” Davis’ shelf comes straight out 
from the top of his shoulder, slab on 
slab of muscle. 

He did a few half squats with 525 
pounds, the slender steel bar that 
held the massed weights bending pre- 
cariously as he moved up and down. 

“I don’t work with the shot at all 
during the week,” he said. “I may do 
a few phantom puts — kind of dream 
through it without a shot. What I 
want is to build up my strength.” 

Davis has built up his strength tre- 
mendously in the last three years. 
His program of very heavy lifting has 
increased his weight from 205 to 263 
pounds, most of it muscle. He com- 
peted for the University of Southern 
California for a while, but dropped 
out when he did not make enough 
credits in one semester to retain his 
athletic scholarship. 

He might have earned the credits 
had he taken a biology final, but he 
did not take the test and offered no 
excuse for not taking it. It is proba- 
bly not true that he did this because 
he wasn’t getting enough to eat at 
the university’s training table; he has 
a gargantuan appetite, but the USC 
chefs are used to that. 

JESSE'S BOYS 

“All Dave wants to do is eat and 
sleep and lift weights and put the 
shot,” says Jesse Mortenson, the very 
able USC coach who has had O’Brien, 
Davis and Long under his tutelage. 
“He’s a smart boy; he’s got a photo- 
graphic memory. He can give them 
back their own words on a test. He 
could have passed the biology test, 
but I think he wanted to get back 
home where he could devote all of his 
time to lifting and putting the shot.” 

Davis now attends San Fernando 
State College and he does well in his 
studies. He returned to the SC cam- 
pus to set his short-lived shot record, 
but he never consults Mortenson on 
his shot problems. 

“O’Brien may come by once in a 
long while,” Mortenson said. “Not 
often.” He was watching his latest 
protege, Dallas Long, in action. Long 
is an enormous man; he is only 19 
but he weighs over 260 pounds, and 
he looks bigger than his competitors. 

continued 
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New! The first boxers ever tailored in one-piece construction! Exclu- 
sive Jockey brand design for the smoothest fit and maximum comfort. 
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UNIQUE! TABLE RADIO 
CONVERTS TO 
LONG-RANGE POCKET 
RADIO. ..INSTANTLY! 



EXCLUSIVE NEW 2-IN-1 
COLUMBIA TRANSISTOR 

Now — a high-fidelity cordless table radio 
that converts to a long-range pocket set. 
Relax at home and enjoy the rich, reso- 
nant tone, the big-set volume that pours 
from the extra-large cabinet speaker. Slide 
the separate transistor receiver out and 
you have a powerful, distortion-free port- 
able that brings in far-away stations with 
superb clarity, anywhere you go. A mas- 
terpiece of Columbia craftsmanship. At 
your Columbia Dealer's now. 


6 transistors, 2 diodes, 2 tuned stages, 
printed circuit, 5" cabinet speaker, stand 
. . . complete— $49.95 ( less batteries). 



LIMITED TIME ONLY! 

Handsome genuine 
leather carrying case 
for pocket radio, and 
tiny, deluxe private 
listening earphone in- 
cluded at no extra cost. 


COLUMBIA 

NUMBER ONE IN THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF SOUND 
Columbia Phonographs, 405 Park Ave., N. Y. 


THE SHOTPUT continued 

He was working placidly on his 
form, the shot sailing out near the 60- 
foot mark time and again. Long is 
the least susceptible of O’Brien’s com- 
petitors to Parry’s psychological war- 
fare. When he did 64 feet 6 ! ■>> it was 
only a few minutes after Davis’ 63 
feet 10 y it and on an afternoon when 
he almost missed the competition. He 
was nowhere in sight when the shot 
event was called, and Mortenson had 
student assistants scurrying about in 
search of him. Just before his turn to 
put, Long was discovered sleeping 
happily in his bed at the dorm. He 
trotted sleepily out to the shot ring, 
warmed up and then put the shot 
farther than anyone ever had before. 

This day, between practice tosses, 
he walked over to Mortenson to chat 
briefly, and someone told him that 
O’Brien was in the hospital, a rumor 
that flared briefly and died. 

“Oh?” said Long, then grinned and 
added, “Must have had a heart at- 
tack when he heard about that 65 
foot 7 of Nieder’s.” Because of his 
youth and his size and his awesome 
strength, Long appears most likely 
to establish the ultimate record in 
the competition among the big four. 
O’Brien is 28, Davis is 22, and the 
present record holder, Nieder, is 26. 
Nieder is a first lieutenant in the 
Army, stationed at the Presidio in 
San Francisco. After his record put, 
he raised his personal goal from 66 to 
67 feet, but he expects that Long will 
surpass even that eventually. 

TWO FEET IN ANGER 

Nieder, of course, is aware of the 
O’Brien psychology, but it angers 
him more than anything else. 

His recent reassessment of his shot 
goal came as a direct result of a quote 
from O’Brien printed in a Los Ange- 
les newspaper. O’Brien commented 
after Nieder’s record performance 
that Nieder did well without compe- 
tition but folded under pressure. 

“It burned me up,” Nieder said. 
“Hell, he’s avoided competition with 
me and Long. One meet last year, 
Long and I were entered and O’Brien 
wasn’t. Then Long got the flu and I 
pulled a chest muscle, and O’Brien 
entered the meet. Another time I 
beat him in a meet and he quit com- 
peting for the year. Three days be- 
fore I set the record in Austin I was 
doing between 61 and 62 feet. I al- 



massive arms bulging, Dave Davis lifts 
325 pounds as he builds strength for shot. 


ways throw as hard as I can in prac- 
tice because that’s the only way to 
get the timing right. Then I read 
what O’Brien said and went out to 
practice. I was over 63 on a couple, 
then over 64. Up until then, I figured 
on 66 feet as a goal — now it’s 67. Com- 
petition can add two or three feet.” 

Nieder finished second to O’Brien 
in the 1956 Olympics, but he does not 
expect to finish second to him this 
time. Unlike the other three, he varies 
his weight lifting with work on the 
high bar, and with basketball and a 
variety of handball played with a 
paddle. “It gives me foot and hand 
speed,” he says. He is probably the 
fastest of the four big men in the 
ring, and the most agile. He enjoys 
arm wrestling, which is one of his 
favorite tests of strength. 

“I never lost to anybody arm wres- 
tling,” he says. “I got tied once, when 
I was at Kansas. By Wilt Chamber- 
lain. I couldn’t put his arm down, but 
he couldn’t put mine down either.” 

THE BIG MEN MEET 

The summit meeting of the big 
four will likely come for the first time 
in the Coliseum Relays in Los Angeles 
May 20. For that occasion the ring 
will be bathed in spotlights, and the 
event will be bathed in publicity. 

The senior citizen will be there. He 
glories in the spotlight and in pressure, 
but his rivals have tasted those world 
records now and that old senior-citi- 
zen psych may not work any more. END 
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The spice of travel . . . around the world or around the town 



Lighter weights in a brighter brown . . . Freeman "Gold'n Spice" ... a man's shoe color. Choose from the 60's most distinguished footwear styles . . . Wonderful 
Feeling Freeman Shoes, Town Squires Casuals, and Bootmaker Guild .. .Si 1.95 to $28.95. Higher Rockies West. Write for your Freeman dealer's name. Send 25^ 
for full-color poster (17* x 22') of this scene, without advertising. Freeman Shoe Corp., Beloit, Wis., America's Largest Exclusive Makers of Men's Fine Shoes. 








Unsurpassed in quality and craftsmanship .. . 

the finest LINCOLN in forty years 



In its beauty of styling, its brilliance on the road, its excel- 
lence in every detail, this is the finest Lincoln in forty years. 

True to Lincoln tradition, the distinctive interior you enter 
is the most luxurious and the most spacious of any car made 
today. Superbly appointed, Lincoln’s custom-crafted beauty 
extends to hand-selected seat cushion leathers and specially 
loomed fabrics individually cut and fitted. 

In the Lincoln, your ride is smoothed and quieted as never 
before in any car. Two hundred pounds of sound-hushing 


silencers bring a new dimension of comfort, unquestionably 
the most relaxed travel you have ever known. 

The greatest range of automatic controls makes this a luxury 
car in every sense. And because it is a Lincoln, you discover 
in all things a degree of quality and craftsmanship that can- 
not be surpassed. 

We invite you to inspect the Lincoln and the Lincoln 
Continental; and when you do, you will know why you are 
seeing more and more of these magnificent automobiles. 


LINCOLN MERCURY DIVISION BUILDERS OF FINER CARS OF EVERY SIZE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 



LINCOLN AND LINCOLN CONTINENTAL- 

OFFER THE ULTIMATE IN MOTOR CARS 



MERCURY-THE BEST BUILT- 
THE BEST BUY-IN ITS FIELD 


COMET-FIRST OF THE COMPACT 
CARS WITH FINE-CAR STYLING 



Hidin' high and handsome ... in Lee Shirts ! Meet a real man's shirt ! Easy Oil 
the eyes . . . easy-going . . . and ready for any action you might think up ! Latest style details and 
comfort features: broad shoulders; extra-long shirttails won’t pull out; comfortable collars keep 
their shape 'cause they’ve got permanent stays. In short, good-looking LEE shirts are ideal for 
guys on the Go! All pre-shrunk . . . all washable as a pocket handkerchief! Gold “Defender” with 
vented sleeves, pleated pocket . . . S3. 95. Blue “Commander” with matched pocket . . . $3.95. 


H. 0. LEE CO., INC., KANSAS CITY, MO.© 1960 


Leesures by Lee 
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The Winners 
Of Our 1960 



Elections 


Designers Jack and Helen Lazar 
and Anne Fogarty top the 
voting for the year’s fashion awards 

by JO AHERN ZILL 


I N the 1960 elections for Spokts Illus- 
trated’s annual Design Awards the 
votes are in and the ballots counted, and 
the winners are Jack and Helen Lazar of 
Kimberly Knitwear for the Sporting Look 
award, and Anne Fogarty for the Designer 
of the Year award. The electorate, as in the 
past, was a panel of 600 fashion authorities 
using a ballot drawn up by representatives 
of 12 of the nation's finest stores. 

The platform that won for the Lazars was 
built around the little knitted suit and their 
mastery of it over a dozen years. In electing 
the Lazars the panel has voted in behalf of 
the American traveling public and in recog- 
nition of enthusiasts who favor Kimberly 
knits for everything from an afternoon of 
bridge to an afternoon at the races. 

Anne Fogarty piled up her votes in one 
year, during which she has stamped her per- 
sonality on sportswear that is as much to be 
spectated at as to spectate or perform in 
(see her swimsuit for dry land on next page). 
Anne Fogarty says, “1 feel that the greatest 
contribution I have made to sportswear is 
that of femininity.” 

The Lazars, whose award, rather like the 
Nobel Prize, reflects accomplishments over 
the span of a decade or more, have been in 
business together since 1947, shortly after 
Jack finished World War II service in the 
Philippines with the Army’s combat engi- 
neers. He saw a future for clothes that could 
keep pace with a public free to travel with 
foreseeable ease around the world. Their first 
continued 


DESIGNER OF THE YEAR FOGARTY SCORED WITH FRILLY SPORTSWEAR 
HELEN AND JACK LAZAR WON SPORTING LOOK AWARD FOR THEIR KNITS 
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s New 
Dyna-Powered Irons 


"There’s a big double difference for 
you in Wilson’s new Dyna-Powered 
irons with Power- Flare,” says 1960 
Masters champion Arnold Palmer*. 
"It’s extra distance and added con- 
trol when the pressure is on.” 

Look down the shaft from grip to 
head, the money view. From hosel to 
toe, Power-Flare distributes the 
weight perfectly for every iron in the 
set. The new Staff- Pro shaft controls 
torsion for an extra measure of accu- 
racy. Grip the new Pro-Tack grip. 
Firm and sure, rain or shine, club 
life long. Find out what the Wilson 
Dyna-Powered difference can mean 
to your game. 

*Member of the famed Wilton AdvitorySlafl. 

WU WUfi 

UJiLon 

WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO.. CHICAGO 
(A subsidiary ol Wilson & Co.. Ine.) 



knit-dress designs were wool chenilles, 
,the fuzzy -surfaced, form-fitting type 
of dresses that, as Jack recalls, ‘‘made 
every man on the street turn around 
and watch.” Women were attracted 
in steadily growing numbers, too— 
so much so that when Life did a 
fashion report of the impact of the 
sack in America it found 24 members 
of a ladies’ club in Kentucky wearing 
one particular Lazar style. 

The firm followed sacks with tra- 
pezes until, disillusioned with the 
quick rise and fall of Paris silhouettes, 
they turned to the development of 
color and pattern as a more solid basis 
for fashion interest.* This is their 
format today. They concentrate on 
wearable silhouettes which change 
subtly from season to season. The 
Lazars vary them with new colors and 
patterns, such as Argyle and hound’s- 
tooth checks, which were introduced 
last fall and are part of the summer 
collection (see below). 

The Lazars feel that their greatest 
contribution has been in developing 
new patterns on knitting machines 
that are so intricate that one correc- 
tion requires two weeks for repattern- 
ing an entire machine. They are proud 
of having developed a year-round 
demand for wool knits and are selling 
summer wools for the first time. 

Their firm is also recognized for pi- 
oneering with different fibers in their 
search for a travel costume which will 
never wrinkle or sag. They were the 
first to work with Orion filament and 
the first to learn how to dye the yarn 
satisfactorily. They combined linen 
and rayon for a knit with a natural 
string look; they also experimented 
with silk knits in 1957. 

The Lazars, parents of three chil- 
dren, commute to their New York 
workrooms from West Englewood, 
New Jersey in a Mercedes 300 SL, 
which Jack drives. 

Anne Fogarty admits that she is a 
completely subjective designer and 
makes clothes that she likes to wear 
herself. She believes that a successful 
wife, for example, should ‘‘dress for 
everything,” and the approach to 
any situation is, in the mind of this 
designer, consolidated first of all by 
deciding what to wear. For doing 
housework Mrs. Fogarty believes in 
wearing coveralls; so she designs cov- 
eralls that are made like a garage 

continued 
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BEST KNOWN SYMSOL OF WHAT 


A SPORTS CAR SHOULD BE 


HI 


Free literature and overseas delivery information on request. 
A product of THE BRITISH MOTOR CORPORATION, LTD., makers of Austin-Healey, Austin, MG, Mognette, Morris and Riley cars. 
Represented In the United States by HAMBRO AUTOMOTIVE CORP., Dept. C , 27 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 

Sold and serviced in North America by over 1,000 distributors and dealers. 


Poetry in motion! Soar into a new world of your own in 

the MGA 1600’. There's nothing quite like the way its swift new horses level the 
hills and the way it steps through tight bends with cat-like precision. And there’s 
a gratifying feel of solid safety when its new disc brakes take command. No 
matter what you've been driving— no matter what it cost— you owe it to yourself 
to test-drive the new MGA 1600’. Call your BMC dealer and name the date 
today! And... ask him to tell you about the full 12 months' factory warranty. 
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CAN’T 

SINK! 


■ IMPACT RESISTANT ■ EXTRA LIGHT 

■ MAINTENANCE-FREE ■ STAY COOL 

■ VIBRATION-FREE 



BOATS AND CANOES OF 


EXP-A-N-DED ROYALITE 

Made of extra-light, extra-tough plastic, 
they don’t absorb water. Cool in the 
summer sun. Never need painting or 
caulking. Muffle motor vibration. Built- 
in color looks new indefinitely. Want 
more facts about U.S. Exp-a-n-ded 
Royalite car-toppers, dinghies, run- 
abouts, canoes? See dealers who 
handle boats made by the following: 


United States Rubber 

Rockefeller Center, New York 20, New York 



Carter Craft Panama City, Florida 


Thompson Royal-Craft Cortland, N. Y. 


Crestliner Corp. Little Falls, Minnesota 


mechanic’s but are embroidered with 
pink and red carnations. For enter- 
taining at home she wears strictly 
tailored pants and shirt, but in gold 
lame (see page 35). Fogarty denims 
have candy-color stripes, and most 
shorts and pants have lace edging. 

Well known for her pettieoated 
dresses, which whirled her to fame 
and the Fashion Critics’ Award in 
1951, the Neiman-Marcus Award in 
1952 and numerous citations since. 
Designer Fogarty has been toiling on 
New York’s Seventh Avenue since 
1940, first as a model and, for the past 
11 years, as a designer. In 1957 she 
signed a contract with Saks Fifth 
Avenue to design exclusively for their 


THE SIDA NOMINEES 


Eighteen sportswear designers were 
nominated for this year's SIDA 
awards. For the second year in a row 
designers from abroad were among 
those honored; for the first time a 
ski-wear-designing team was recog- 
nized for creative contributions to 
a rapidly growing specialized field. 
Nominated for Designer of the Year 
were Elisabeth Beck, the German 
ski-wear designers Maria and Willy 
Bogner, Ellen Brooke, Anne Fo- 
garty, Mike Geist, Julie Isles, He- 
lene Maddock, Ricci, Frank Smith 
and Pembroke Squires. Nominees 
for the Sporting Look award were 
Bill Atkinson, Olga di Gresy of It- 
aly, Mary K. Dodson, Rudi Gern- 
reich, the Lazars, Tina Leser, Vera 
Maxwell and Italy’s Emilio Pucci. 


stores in 14 cities. (The same clothes 
are available in other cities at other 
fine stores.) Saks, in turn, licenses 
manufacturers and vendors of Fo- 
garty designs, ranging from dresses, 
coats, suits, lingerie, hats, shoes and 
jewelry to sportswear. The sportswear 
is manufactured by Sports Editions 
and includes pants, shirts, skirts, cov- 
eralls, jackets and swimsuits. 

The Fogarty approach to swim- 
wear has been based solidly and suc- 
cessfully on appearance. Saks sold 
800 white lace bikinis last summer 
from the first Fogarty collection, at 
$30 a suit. This summer there will 
be many more bikinis from the same 
continued 
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How to cool down without setting wet — Rum 

O D 

by Jerry and Anne Chase ( who took the plunge at the San Juan Intercontinental 


Tin didn’t we invent rum and tonic? We 
had mixed tonic with everything— but 
never with rum. Travel must broaden the mind. 

Anyhow, thanks to the man in the blue jack- 
et (see photograph) we’ve seen the light. That 
dry, white Puerto Rican rum lilts any long drink 
out of the humdrum. And when you blend its 
urbane dryness with bittersweet tonic water, 
you’ve got the coolest thirst-quencher since 
nature invented ice. 

Neither of us pretends to be an expert bar- 
tender. So we cheer again because rum and tonic 


is child’s play to make. Grab a glass and some 
ice cubes. Toss in a jigger of white Puerto Rican 
rum plus a squeeze of lime or lemon. Then fill 
with tonic. 

We know of no better way of cooling down 
short of snorkeling in a cold tub. The only 
thing to check is the label on the rum bottle. Be 
sure it says “Puerto Rican Rum.” It makes an 
astonishing difference to every rum drink. 

P. S. For a free booklet of exciting Puerto Rican 
rum recipes, write: Rums of Puerto Rico, 
Dept. 1-9, 666 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
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It's the sixth of a famous family! And, by every measurement, 
leader of the clan. The 300-F by Chrysler is proud to prove 
its greatness! 

Open the long, louvered hood. The sight that greets you is an 
engineering masterwork ... one you’ll seldom discover in the 
world of high-performance automobiles. Nestling there, the 
"F’s” Ram-Injection V-8, its businesslike manifolds ready to 
feed an instant surge of power with race-bred competence. 
Note the specially mounted twin 4-barrel carburetors. This 
engine is built for charging ... and looks it! 

Relax behind the well-placed wheel. You sit on individual 


bucket seats superbly fashioned in top-grain leather. Turn the 
key and you're tuned to action. This car even sounds like it’s 
anxious for the road. 

Then, touch the button marked "D.” Plant your foot on the 
pedal and watch the tachometer needle fly. For the 300-F 
reaches legal limits with breathtaking ease! Nearest thing to 
flying. Acceleration with a wallop! 

Consider the sound, the feel, the look of Chrysler’s most prized 

S engineering specimen. It's a rare one that only 
a motoring minority will be able to own! 
...exclusive, exciting, engineered for action! 


design awards continued 

mold: in black lace with an organdy 
cover-up, in lace-trimmed gingham 
checks and in faded leopard print, 
none of which are intended to look 
their best in the water. 

At-home wear for the hostess is a 
Fogarty forte and has been success- 
ful particularly during the Christmas 
holiday season. This, too, reflects the 
Fogarty way of life, which centers 
around a New York apartment and 
her husband, Thomas Jr. (a painter), 
and two children. In the summers 
the Fogartys repair to the beach at 
East Hampton for weekends and sum- 
mer vacation. 

The winners of the SIDAs will be 
honored first in Dallas and Houston, 
where Neiman-Marcus and Sports 
Illustrated will co-sponsor a musi- 
cal fashion show featuring designs 
from this year’s 18 nominees. There 
will be two shows in Dallas on April 
28: a luncheon at the Salesmanship 
Club and a dinner at Brook Hollow 
Country Club to celebrate the open- 
ing of their new ballroom. In Hous- 
ton on April 30 the program will be 
the feature of the Junior League’s 
annual Spring Ball in the Emerald 
Room of the Shamrock Hotel. On 
May 31 the show will come into New 
York to be presented for 350 promi- 
nent members of the fashion industry 
at a formal dinner at the St. Regis, 
and the awards, sculptured dress- 
maker’s dummies crowned with laur- 
el wreaths, will be presented. 

Members of the SIDA committee 
who drew up this year’s ballot of 
nominees are Melvin Dawley, Lord 
& Taylor; Hector Escobosa, I. Mag- 
nin; Adam Gimbel, Saks Fifth Ave- 
nue; Andrew Goodman, Bergdorf 
Goodman ;H. D .Hodgkinson.Filene’s ; 
Albert D. Hutzler Jr., Hutzler’s; Ar- 
thur Madison, Julius Garfinckel; 
Lawrence Marcus, Neiman-Marcus; 
Herbert L. Seegal, Maey’s; Walter 
E. Simmons, J. L. Hudson; Peter J. 
Stelling, J. P. Allen; William Clark 
Stetson, Marshall Field; and Fred R. 
Smith, SportsIllustrated. Previous 
winners of the Sporting Look Award 
are: Claire McCardell, 1956; Sydney 
Wragge, 1957; Bonnie Cashin and 
Rose Marie Reid, both in 1958; the 
Davidows, 1959. Previous winners of 
The Designer of the Year Award are: 
Rudi Gernreich in 1956; Bill Atkin- 
son, 1957; Jeanne Campbell, 1958; 
and John Weitz, 1959. end 


DuBOUCHETT 




Choose from 27 delicious 
popularly priced 
DuBouchelt Cordials 


Cordials 

Delightful after dinner. . . 
delicious any time! 


CREME 
DE MENTHE 

Green or White 
60 proof 


(doo- boo-shay) 


Simplicity of cut . . . 
Simplicity of fabric design . . . 

■ So characteristic of B. H. Wragge . . . ; 
In Dacron* polyester and cotton 
from Galey & Lord. 


Galey & Lord Bu rling ton 

1407 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 

A Division of Burlington Industries 


, CREME i I BLACK- 
| DE CACAO! ( I BERRY 

60 proof Nr"' 70 proof 


FOR YOUR NEAREST RETAILER WRITE US AT 1407 BROADWAY. N. Y. 
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SPORTS 



Very Old 
and Quite British 



E ach February for almost a century and a quarter, 
small groups of British and Irish followers of the 
greyhound have gathered near Liverpool for the Water' 
loo Cup, one of Britain’s classic sporting events and the 
most famous coursing competition in the world. Cours- 
ing is an ancient pleasure of dogs and men; traditional- 
ly, it was simply a form of hunting in which hounds 
chased game. The modern sport is really a race rather 
than a hunt: two greyhounds at a time compete against 
each other in pursuing a single hare. Points are awarded 
Photographs by Br.an Seed f or catching up to the hare, for diverting it (“coursing” 
it) at an abrupt right angle, for diverting it at a lesser 
angle, for a kill. The event is held each year rain or shine 
at Altcar, the flat, bare estate of the Earl of Sefton. 
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intent watcher is Jim Rimmer, the 
slipper. Slipper has the job of releasing 
each pair of greyhounds when hare is 
from 60 to 80 yards in front and of 
seeing to it that dogs start off evenly. 




in close pursuit, two greyhounds 
begin to gain on hare. Dogs wear ei- 
ther red or white bands around their 
necks for easy identification. Average 
time of a course is about 60 seconds. 


owner-watchers are Mr. and Mrs. 
George Straughan of Northumberland. 
Straughan has been coursing for 40 
years. His Jovial Rancher was beaten 
in second round of the Waterloo Cup. 
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Very Old and Quite British continued 



hooded head is that of Lord Rank, top 
man in British cinema industry, who is 
rabid fan, closely follows coursing action. 



capped heads, against wind and rain, 
include Ronald Sainsbury’s {second 
from left) of British food store chain. 



Bad Weather 
and Good Fun 


No matter how bitter the day at Altcar, the onlookers 
enjoy themselves— or insist they do. They tell a joke, 
have a nip, make a bet. Mostly they watch the dogs. 
The field for the Waterloo Cup is limited to 64 entrants. 
The field is reduced to 32 in the first round, to 16 in 
the second, and so on until two dogs are left to com- 
pete in the finals for the cup and £1,000. The 32 first- 
round losers, however, go right on coursing for the 
Waterloo Purse, and the 16 second-round losers compete 
for the Waterloo Plate. Thus in the three days of com- 
petition the spectator can see more than 100 courses. 

, CONTINUED 
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BELLOWING BEATER Charles 

Stone, 69, moves toward a hare. 
Beaters try to drive hares from 
the underbrush by moving in 
slowly contracting semicircles. 


LAUGHING BOOKMAKER stands 

next to his odds board. Betting 
is not heavy at the meeting, 
but England’s tradition-minded 
bookmakers like atmosphere. 



lordly jest is enjoyed during a lull in the coursing action by Lord Kenyon (left), who 
was the honorary secretary of the three-day Waterloo meeting, Gerald Thompson 
(center), a Liverpool solicitor, and Captain John Williams, the Earl of Sefton’s agent. 




warming scotch is savored by Lady 
Hudson, dog owner and breeder, who 
came down to Altcar from Scotland. 


soothing snuff is sniffed by colorful- 
ly attired sixth Marquess of Bath, who 
carries favorite greyhound-head cane. 



Very Old and Quite British continued 


Carriage Trade 

Coursing has always attracted the aristocracy, from the 
time greyhounds hunted deer for kings. The wealthy 
and the noble own many of the dogs, and they provide 
much of the lively background that makes the Water- 
loo Cup the unique affair that it is. Many of the specta- 
tors drive up to Altcar in graceful old horse-drawn car- 
riages, some owned, some rented for the occasion from 
a nearby resort. The greyhounds are given luxurious 
care: they are fed carefully calculated diets that include 
milk, chopped beef and vitamins, they bask in the 
warmth of infra-red rays, they are frequently massaged. 
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leaping yorkshireman Don Welbourn, a hotel 
operator, jumps stream instead of using bridge. He 
explained high spirits by saying, “It’s my day out.” 



tethered finalists, held here by slipper, are Mrs. Basil Kerr’s Jon- 
quil (right), and Harry, owned by Noel Hardy, a Manchester brewer. 
Jonquil won final course from Harry in 18 seconds, making quick kill. 






disappointed owner, J. McWilliam, carries his greyhound, 
Alvaston Coastguard, from field. Hound broke his hock during 
semifinal of Waterloo Plate, one of two consolation events. 



elated victor, Mrs. Basil Kerr, walks proudly from the field after 
Jonquil’s victory. She is followed by Lord Kenyon, who is holding 
the trophy awarded for Waterloo Plate. Jonquil was a 100-to-l shot. 
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SPECTACLE 

Photographed by Joern Gerdts 


A Cadet’s Training 
Is More 
Than Math 


Future officers compete 
in an average of nine team 
sports apiece under the Air 
Academy’s fitness program 


D rill fields and barracks were enough when West 
Point got started 158 years ago; the new Air 
Force Academy at Colorado Springs shows how pro- 
gram as well as architecture has changed in the train- 
ing of military men. Along with his calculus, sci- 
ence and Chaucer the air cadet must master swim- 
ming in the sparkling triple-sectioned pool at right 
and compete on the acres of playing fields and in the 
hangar-huge gymnasium seen in a mountain sun- 
set on the following pages. Academy facilities in- 
clude 24 athletic fields, two baseball diamonds, 33 
courts for tennis, 24 for volleyball, 18 for handball, 
16 for squash and five for basketball. 

Cadets quickly learn that all this is a matter of 
purpose as well as pleasure. Mandatory sports, be- 
sides swimming, are boxing, wrestling and gymnas- 
tics, with additional intramural competition for 
those who do not make intercollegiate squads. Ca- 
dets may play an intramural sport only one season, 
then must select another, e.g., football, soccer, la- 
crosse, water polo, Rugby (a surprising third in pop- 
ularity). By graduation day the average cadet has 
played nine team sports. Lieut. Colonel Casimir 
Myslinski, 1943 All-America who helps direct the pro- 
gram summed it up: "Our objective is development 
of guts, aggressiveness and the desire to win. In 
a national emergency we can’t afford good losers.” 


In Olympic-size pool divided by movable 
bulkheads, cadets are given swimming lessons. 
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P laying fields in purple dusk: cadet quarters are at top, phys ed building 





in center, and some of academy’s two dozen athletic fields in foreground 
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When you 
DINE Italian, 

WINE Italian with 

ftUFFINO 


LIFE-SIZE 


FORMERLY $40 

NOW $^95 

ONLY JJppd. 

• Accurate detail, contour, 
bone color and hardness 

• Removable skull cap, 
spring-action lower jaw 

• 4 year work, $20,000 
production tooling 

• A triumph of modeling 
applouded by doctors 

• A magnificent gag & 
conversation piece 


Very easy 
in eight 


Montreal’s strong Canadiens 
skated quickly off with their 
fifth consecutive Stanley Cup 

I T was a soft fall afternoon at the 
beginning of the professional hock- 
ey season and the inscrutable Phillipe 
Henri Watson, then the coach of the 
New York Rangers, was standing un- 
der a marquee at Madison Square 
Garden reading a newspaper. His eyes 
fell upon a picture of a missile leav- 
ing its launching pad and slowly his 
neck turned red and he rose up on 
tiptoe. 

“Look at this malarky!” snarled 
Watson. “Men trying to get to the 
moon. Science! You can blame men 
trying to get to the moon on science. 
What’s the matter with science, why 
doesn’t it wise up? There’s lots of 
things right here on earth that science 
has yet to do.” Watson meditated for 
a moment and then smiled. “Science,” 
he said, “has yet to find a cure for 
Montreal.” 

Science had not, science has not, 
science will not find a cure for the 
Montreal Canadiens, who last week 
skated to an unprecedented fifth con- 
secutive Stanley Cup championship 
by gliding past the Toronto Maple 
Leafs in four straight games. Earlier, 
of course, in semifinal play the Cana- 
diens had eliminated the Chicago 
Black Hawks in four straight. Their 
sweep of the two series made them 
the second team in the 42-year his- 
tory of the National Hockey League 
to win the cup in eight straight games. 
(The other team was the Detroit Red 
Wings in 1952.) 

There was something about this 
Montreal championship that was dif- 
ferent from any of the Montreal cup 
victories of the past: there was no 
single hero for the Canadiens this time 
continued 
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why 

fly 

by 

night 

to 

London 

? 


Why indeed — when Qantas 707 jets whoosh across the Atlantic by day! You leave New 
York at 9:30 A. M. You land in London, bright- eyed and bushy-tailed, less than seven 
hours later. And in between, you’re treated to service that’s different as day from night! 
In the dark about tickets? Just call any travel agent ... or your nearest Qantas office. 


Qantas offices: New York, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Honolulu, Vancouver. 
(Also BOAC, general sales agents. In New York, Chicago, Washington. Boston, 
Detroit, Miami, Dallas, Philadelphia, Winnipeg. Montreal and Toronto.) 


QANTAS 

Australia’s Round-the- World Jet Airline 


HOCKEY continued 



more distance because of Acushnet’s new faster reacting DT thread. 
lasting gloss because of Acushnet’s new scuff-resistant Polyurethane 
paint. 

better feel because of the new “power balance” with Acushnet’s true 
liquid center. 

absolute uniformity because of Acushnet’s exclusive system of 
manufacturing control and inspection. 

These are the facts! — We can prove them, so can you. You will find that the 
new Titleist more than lives up to what we say of it. It is even better than 
previous Titleists, which for 11 years have been the top-heavy favorites of 
leading players in big-time competition. Tee up a new Titleist, hit it- you’ll 
never again be satisfied with any other ball. 

AC U S H NET 

Golf Balls 

Sold Thru Golf Course Pro Shops Only 



around — Maurice Richard did not 
shine in solitary fashion. In this Stan- 
ley Cup, Montreal had any number of 
heroes. Thirteen of them scored 29 
goals in the playoffs. Montreal’s de- 
fense was also stiffer than it had been ; 
Doug Harvey gave perfect support 
to Goalie Jacques Plante. Plante, the 
delightful masked marvel, allowed 
only 11 goals in eight games, and in 
three of those, all on the road, he shut 
out the oppositon (Chicago twice, To- 
ronto once). And not for one single 
second in any of their eight games 
were the Canadiens behind. 

After beating the Black Hawks 
(4-3, 4-3, 4-0 and 2 -0), Montreal had 
to wait a full week to play Toronto, 
the winner of the other semifinal se- 
ries. The Maple Leafs finally eliminat- 
ed Detroit in the sixth game of that 
series (thus making it certain that for 
the 27th time since 1918 the Stanley 
Cup would go to a Canadian team). 

FAST and easy 

Toronto Coach “Punch” Imlach 
knew that Montreal would be hard 
to beat. Throughout the regular sea- 
son the Leafs had stopped the Cana- 
diens only three times in 14 meetings 
and had been outscored 51 goals to 
28. But he thought that if his Leafs 
could win one of the first two games 
(played at Montreal) they could 
spring an upset. “We had a good 
year this year,” said Imlach, “and 
we’ll beat the Canadiens.” The book- 
makers politely disagreed with Im- 
lach and installed Montreal as a 16-5 
favorite. They were better prophets 
than Punch. 

Montreal slashed home three goals 
in the first period of the opening game 
and won 4-2; they scored twice in the 
opening period of the second game 
and won 2-1 ; they scored three goals 
in the third game before Toronto 
could get one and won 5-2; in the 
fourth game they scored twice in the 
first period and rolled to a 4-0 victory. 

Many people complain that the 
NHL has no plot. Montreal always 
seems to win (they haven’t been out 
of the playoffs in 12 straight years). 
Next season it would be refreshing if 
by some remarkable stroke of luck 
Montreal crumbled and the Stanley 
Cup ended up on a shelf in some other 
city. But then, how many years have 
people been hoping for the same 
thing? end 
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Tribute from Robert Burns to W hite Horse, of course j 

’ Tis said the beloved bard Robert Burns did call upon the greatest 
Scotch in history £ White Horse J when he wrote “O thou, my Muse! 
Guid auld Scotch drink!... Ream owre the brink... Inspire me!” 

The fame of White Horse Scotch is centuries old. Its bottle is numbered and registered 
golden color promises true Scotch flavor tailored to Ask for the greatest Scotch in his- 
today’s taste. And, to assure you of perfection, every tory by name— say White Horse.” 


at our own distilleries. 


100% SCOTCH WHISKIES, BLENDED, 86.8 PROOF. SOLE DISTRIBUTORS, BROWNE VINTNERS CO., INC. N.Y.C. 




man’s best four-wheeled friend 

(thrifty, loyal, handsome, sturdy, roomy, and very, very quiet) 

Nobody makes wagons — or any other models, for that matter — more to your liking than Chevrolet. 
And one reason is that nobody else likes you quite the way Chevrolet does. No other car, for instance, 
can satisfy an itchy driving foot as quickly as Chevy — with a choice of 24 engine-transmission teams 
to choose from. None of the other leading low-priced cars — and only some of the smoothest riding 
higher priced ones— take the pains to give you Full Coil riding comfort at all four wheels. Or crank- 
operated ventipanes, Safety Plate Glass all around and dozens of other conveniences. Whatever your 
driving likes, nobody's quite so likely to please you ( and your budget ) as your Chevrolet dealer. 


there's nothing like a new car— and no new car like a '60 Chevrolet. This is the Nomad Station Wagon. 



See The Dinah Shore Chevy Show in color Sundays, NBC-TV— The Pat Boone Chevy Showroom weekly, ABC TV 


Roomier Body by Fisher ( Chevy gives 
you wider seating and more head room 
than any other low-priced sedan — and 
the transmission tunnel is 25% smaller 
this year for more foot room). 

Pride-pleasing style ( you’ll like the 
way it combines good looks with good 
sense— lake a look at that convenient 
roll-down rear window, for instance). 

Coil springs at all 4 wheels ( with the 
extra cushioning of new rubber body 
mounts, here’s a ride that almost lets 


you forget there’s a road under you). 

Widest choice of engines and trans- 
missions (21+ combinations in all — 
with output all the way to 835 h.p. to 
satisfy the most finicky driver). 

Hi-Thrift 6 (savin’ est six in any full- 
size car— built with Chevy’s ever-faith- 
ful dependability). 

New Economy Turbo-Fire V8 (you’ll 
warm up to this one fast— it gets 
up to 10% more miles on a gallon of 


regular, yet gives you the “ git ” Chevy’s 
famous for). 

Quicker stopping Safety-Master 
brakes (you get long-lived, bonded- 
lining brakes that stop quicker with less 
pedal pressure— another important way 
this new Chevrolet has of looking after 
your welfare). 


Chevrolet Division 
of General Motors, 
Detroit 2, Michigan 
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Sea Island appetizer 


A Georgia haven for golf provides an idea 
for a fine, fresh-tasting hors d’oeuvre 

S ea Island regulars who play the back nine of the 
famous Old Course at this coastal Georgia resort in 
late afternoon often see the shrimp boats coming in. The 
small elevations in terrain that make Sea Island a more 
interesting and challenging course than most to be found 
along the flat southeast littoral of the U.S. provide fre- 
quent vistas of St. Simons Sound to the southward. And 
in early spring, when the shrimp fleet operates in this 
part of the Atlantic, the little trawlers come chugging 
through the sound each day about 4 p.m., heading for 
the mouth of the Turtle River and the unloading docks 
at Brunswick. 

There are many varieties of shrimp marketed in the 
U.S., with most of the catch coming from fishing grounds 
in the Gulf of Mexico. But local shrimp men around 
Brunswick will tell you that the mildest and sweetest of 
all are the “Georgia whites” of this area. The cookery of 
coastal Georgia has traditionally featured many fine 
shrimp preparations, and these have become favored 
dishes at The Cloister, the hotel which forms the nucleus 
of vacation activities at Sea Island. One interesting con- 
coction by Chef Herman Y ursich of The Cloister is a mar- 
inade which imparts a surprising garden taste of fresh 
greenstuff to cold shrimp. I found the dish a pleasant 
change from the familiar “shrimp cocktail” with spicy 
tomato sauce which has been the standard first course of 
so many million restaurant meals. 

When I tried Yursich’s recipe at home, the first thing 
needed was a quantity of boiled fresh shrimp. How long 
should the creatures be boiled? I turned to some standard 
cookbooks for advice on the matter. Here are the in- 

MARINATED SHRIMP I for twelve) 

3 pounds cooked and cleaned shrimp 
1 cup well-seasoned French dressing 
Yz cup finely chopped green pepper 
Y cup finely chopped mild onion 
Y cup finely chopped parsley 
1 clove garlic, crushed with salt 
2 tablespoons Bahamian mustard 
2 tablespoons lemon juice 
Salt and pepper to taste 

Mix all ingredients in a bowl and chill for 2 hours or more. Be- 
fore serving, sprinkle with additional chopped parsley. 

Photograph by Louise Dahl-Wolfe 


structions encountered in five of them, each a respected 
culinary guide: 

1) “Cook for 15 to 20 minutes, or until the shrimp 
turn bright pink.” 

2) “Bring them to a boil, then simmer— the small ones 
for about 5 minutes, the larger ones up to 10.” 

3) “Simmer for 15 minutes.” 

4) “Simmer 5 to 12 minutes or until tender.” 

5) “Simmer 2 to 5 minutes — never longer.” 

How to explain the general anarchy of opinion among 
the experts? Perhaps it is no more than evidence of the 
fact that cooking is indeed an art and not a science. In 
every culinary situation there are variables, and a recipe 
is no more than a point of departure for the skilled cook, 
who shifts and adapts measurements according to his 
conditions of the moment. The boiling point of water, 
for example, varies with altitude; a pot of stew on a 
stove in Denver, boiling at a relatively low temperature, 
might take 50% more time to cook than the same dish 
on a stove at sea level. And what about the heat of the 
fire? Anyone who has had experience with breakfast 
eggs knows what a difference there is between five min- 
utes of brisk boiling over a high flame and five minutes 
of gentle simmering. 

So, depending on your height above sea level, on the 
heat of the fire, on the size and variety and freshness of 
the shrimp and possibly on the state of the weather and 
hour of the day, it can be said with exactitude that the 
shrimp should be plunged into a boiling court bouillon 
and after the liquid has returned to the boil they should 
be simmered until done and not longer. (In the particular 
environment of New York City, 11 stories above sea 
level, on a cloudless spring afternoon with the wind a 
few degrees north of west, exhaustive testing by this 
experimenter proved four minutes of simmering to pro- 
duce an excellent result with the medium-large white 
shrimp available in the local market. With longer cook- 
ing the shrimp acquired a mealy texture, and their flavor 
decreased in direct proportion to the number of added 
minutes on the stove.) 

The court bouillon is simply salted water which has 
been boiled for 10 or 15 minutes with a choice of flavor- 
ous ingredients to counteract any “fishy” taste. Good 
things to use are celery tops, a few peppercorns, a bay 
leaf or two, a pinch of thyme or oregano, a couple of 
cloves, a few branches of parsley, a cup or two of left- 
over white wine. After cooking the shrimp, allow them 
to cool in this court bouillon. Shrimp stored in the re- 
frigerator should be left in the shell to retain their 
moistness. Shell and devein them just before preparing 
the dish at left. end 
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horse racing / James Murray 


Inquiry at 


Directors of the fabulously 
rich track are battling for 
control of the Strub heritage 

F OR the 25 years of its existence as 
a citadel of Thoroughbred racing 
on the West Coast, Santa Anita Park 
has been a model of decorum and 
dignity. The late Dr. Charles H. 
Strub, founder and guiding genius, 
was at great pains to see to that. 



But last week a figurative “inquiry” 
sign flashed above the track’s opera- 
tions as a bitter proxy fight broke out 
over control. At odds were Dr. 
Strub’s eldest son, Robert, on one 
side, and an entrenched board of di- 
rectors, headed by the powerful Cali- 
fornia industrialist, Reese H. Taylor, 
on the other. 

The issue, on the surface at least, 
was simple: Strub’s son wants to ac- 
cede to the same absolute, tight man- 
agerial control his father enjoyed. 
The board does not think he is capa- 


Santa Anita 


ble of assuming the responsibility. 
Complicating the board’s intransi- 
gent position is the fact that the Strub 
family owns more than 21% of the 
stock, or more than four times as 
much stock as all the board of direc- 
tors combined. If young Strub can put 
together proxies representing an addi- 
tional 30% of the stock, he will be in 
a position to throw out the present 
board and reconstitute it with people 
of his own choice. He will make his 



TRACKMAN BOB STRUB WANTS TOP JOB 


move to do this at a special stock- 
holders’ meeting which has been 
scheduled for April 28. 

The prize in this battle is an opera- 
tion which, even by horse racing’s 
lush standards, has been fantastically 
profitable. For most of the 20-odd 
years of the Strub regime Santa Anita 
stockholders have had an annual 
million-dollar pot to cut up amongst 
their 200 shares. The par-value $5,000 
stock climbed to $80,000 a share be- 
fore it was carved into a 375-for-l 
split this year, making it less unwieldy 


to market. Even the new shares sell 
for nearly $300 apiece. That would 
make the old unit worth roughly 
$100,000 on today’s market. 

It is the contention of Bob Strub 
that he had been hand-picked and 
trained by his late father to take over 
the direction of this golden operation. 
It is the contention of Santa Anita 
board members, privately, that Doc 
Strub himself gravely doubted his 
son’s qualifications. 

One of the ironies of the impasse 
is that Dr. Strub did hand-pick 13 
out of the 15 directors who today bar 
his son’s way. Comprising a virtual 
who’s who of Los Angeles business 
and society, they were chosen by 
Strub to give racing a touch of class. 
Under Strub they had little else to 
do. Their duties consisted mainly of 
showing up in the swank Turf Club 
on Saturdays and, in general, rubber- 
stamping Dr. Strub’s policies and di- 
rectives. Strub, for his troubles, was 
paid a handsome 10% of the profits 
— or a neat quarter to a half million 
dollars a year. 

With Strub’s death in March 1958, 
the picture changed. In the first place, 
the good doctor's Midas touch 
seemed to have left him toward the 
end. In one of his last acts, he allied 
Santa Anita Park with the Columbia 
Broadcasting System in an $11 mil- 
lion investment in a seaside amuse- 
ment firm, Pacific Ocean Park, which 
was supposed to rival Disneyland. It 
came more nearly to resemble Coney 
Island — in the winter. 

The board reached out and chose 
Director Taylor, chairman of the 
board of the rich and well-run Union 
Oil Company, to be president. 
Gwynn Wilson, who had assisted 
Strub in founding Santa Anita in 
1934 and had been vice-president and 
general manager ever since, stayed on 
in the same capacities. 

Reese Taylor is no man to preside 
as a mere figurehead at anything. He 
quickly perceived the first order of 
business to be the unloading of Pacific 
Ocean Park. By the time Santa Anita 
and CBS had settled up losses and 
bank repayments they found them- 
selves out the full $11 million. 

The track’s share of this deficit was 
dumped on the books of the parent 
Los Angeles T urf Club and resulted in 
Santa Anita’s showing the first loss in 
its history. President Taylor accord- 
ingly announced to the shareholders 
con United 
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Why? 


Depends on how you drive it. And where. 

Driven by a pro in an economy run, a 
stock Volkswagen will deliver close to 50 
miles per gallon. 

But for everyday driving, figure on getting 
about 32 mpg with a Volkswagen. 

• Notice we lay it right on the line; none 
of that “up to so-many miles per gallon." This 
occasionally draws an indignant letter from: 


ID A VW owner who gets closer to 37 
mpg (usually because he drives at slower, 
more constant speeds). Or 

(2) A VW owner who gets closer to 28 
mpg (usually because of a lot of stop-and- 
go driving, or a heavy foot, or possibly an 
out-of-tune engine). 

But the figure of 32 miles per gallon has 
stood up over the years. 


And you can put these in your bankbook 
too: a cost of only $1,565,* and less depre- 
ciation than any other car. Lower insurance 
rates in many states. Practically no oil be- 
tween changes. No anti-freeze. Phenomenal 
tire life WO, 000 miles isn't unusual). 
Inexpensive spare parts. And an 
engine that's seldom in the repair 
'i- •' shop. 


HORSE racing continued 




FOND OF THINGS 


ITALIANO? 


TRY A SIP OF 

Galliano 


For everything from beach 
hats to brier pipes, if it’s chic 
these days, it’s usually made 
by a fine Italian hand. 
Galliano, for example, is the 
liqueur of those who adventur 
in taste. Describe it? Never. 
You must taste it. 


Behold the Galliano Mist . . . 
shaved ice in an Old Fashioned 
glass, splashed with 1 }/> ozs. 
of Galliano, and topped by the 
juice of l A very fresh, lime. 

80 PROOF. IMPORTED BY 


they could not expect a dividend for 
two years. This was illegal, said Bob 
Strub. Not so, countered Gwynn Wil- 
son and the board. The company ran 
at a loss and thus cannot, under law, 
declare a dividend until it has shown 
six months of profitable operation. 
When the board of directors later 
voted to record its intent to pay a 
$6-per-share dividend, or $450,000, 
if projected earnings warranted that 
amount, Strub insisted the action was 
only an afterthought on the part of 
the board, provoked by his threat 
of a proxy fight. 

SEARCH FOR A VILLAIN 

Amid the sounds of battle, it was 
difficult for the interested to discern 
who young Strub thought was his 
personal villain. He complained that 
he had been dissatisfied with his own 
role in the company since his father’s 
death but conceded he had voted 
with the majority of the board be- 
cause dissent was futile. “I just didn’t 
like the general direction of corpora- 
tion management,” he explained last 
week. “We are drifting to a certain 
extent.” He found fault with Taylor 
because, “in the judgment of our 
group, however able Mr. Taylor may 
be in running that oil company, he 
doesn’t have enough time left over to 
participate effectively in the manage- 
ment of the Los Angeles Turf Club 
and certainly not enough left over to 
carry on adequately and smoothly 
the duties of its chief executive offi- 
cer.” But when asked directly last 
week who he thought had been call- 
ing the signals at Santa Anita since 
his father’s death, young Strub an- 
swered, “Reese Taylor.” 

Actually, Reese Taylor disclaims 
any ambition to rule Santa Anita. He 
insists, “I went into the thing as a 
matter of friendship to the Strub fam- 
ily. I took my job to be salvaging 
that pier operation [Pacific Ocean 
Park], and this I was able to do 
through my connections with CBS 
and others.” The stock-splitting was 
done with the full consent of the 
Strubs, said Taylor. Taylor said he 
relied almost totally on Wilson in 
matters of track operation. The rec- 
ommendation, he said, to bring in 
veteran Fred Ryan of Tanforan race 
track as general manager of Santa 
Anita, a j ob young Strub first coveted, 
continued 
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horse RACING continued 

was Wilson’s recommendation, not 
his own. 

It became abundantly clear that 
Gwynn Wilson, who stayed on as ex- 
ecutive vice-president at the specific 
behest of the Taylor-led board (after 
an earlier intention to resign), had, at 
the very least, concurred in blocking 
young Strub’s room at the top. What 
was particularly galling was the as- 
signing of Strub to the Turf Club’s 
Lake Arrowhead operation, a resort 
which Santa Anita bought in 1946 
comprising an 800-acre lake and 3,200 
acres of mountain land. It had oper- 
ated at only a break-even basis in the 
16 years Santa Anita had owned it. 
The rumor bruited about that “Bob 
Strub has been assigned to watch the 
lake” only served to exacerbate the 
wounded family pride. 

DECLINED: ONE LAKE 

But the bucket of ill-feeling was 
not tipped over and spilled in public 
until the end of the 1959-1960 meet- 
ing, when Executive Vice-President 
Wilson announced he would be resign- 
ing as of October 31, 1960. Bob Strub 
then began to lobby openly for the 
job. A majority of the board of direc- 
tors voted not to give it to him at a 
meeting attended by 10 members. 
The board offered him, instead, the 
vice-presidency in charge of public 
relations, which looked to Bob like 
another lake to watch. He declined. 

The board then took the position 
that for the 41-year-old Strub to cam- 
paign actively for the Wilson job 
“while he was a salaried officer . . . 
with active, full-time duties” was 
damaging to the company’s relations 
with shareholders, the public and em- 
ployees, and therefore out of keeping 
with his position. He was dismissed. 
Said Strub: “I was presented with 
the alternatives of being shunted out 
of management into a non-policy- 
making department or of resigning 
or being fired. I declined the first two 
alternatives. My removal, therefore, 
came as no surprise to me.” 

He struck back by releasing a state- 
ment noting that the Strub family, 
despite its large stock holdings, had 
only one director to represent it on 
the board. He announced he was or- 
ganizing his own group of sharehold- 
ers dissatisfied at “the effort to push 
me out of management.” 

continued 
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Only experience could produce Scotch of such unvarying 
quality and good taste as Teacher's Highland Cream. 

Today, the fourth and fifth generations of the Teacher 
family still personally supervise the making of this 
famous product of Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd. 
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HORSE racing continued 

His attack dismayed Santa Anita, 
even if the public enjoyed it. “No- 
body wins a fire or a war,” said Exec- 
utive Vice-President Wilson. “I spent 
27 years here and I hoped to leave it 
in amicability. Bob should remember 
that the board of directors had been 
chosen by Dr. Strub.” 

“Father was too trusting,” sniffed 
Bob Strub in rebuttal. “My father’s 
wishes are not being carried out. My 
father thought I was capable. We are 
disappointed in Mr. Wilson, who 
worked with my father for so many 
years. We had expected he would 
carry out my father’s wishes. But Mr. 
Wilson is a nonstockholder and a sal- 
aried officer, and is loyal to his em- 
ployers, who in this case are Mr. Tay- 
lor and the board. Mr. Wilson says 
that I was ‘welcome’ at management 
meetings. The only thing I can say is 
there is a vast difference between be- 
ing ‘welcome at’ something after it's 
under way and being invited to it be- 
fore it starts. I feel I was treated like 
a spare part.” 

COULDN'T CARE LESS, BUT . . . 

President Taylor, whose family 
owns only one share of Santa Anita 
stock, allows it is a matter of com- 
plete indifference to him which side 
wins the upcoming proxy fight. (“I 
wanted to get out after settling the 
pier mess.”) “Nevertheless,” he says, 
“it wouldn’t be fair to the stockhold- 
ers just to walk out on this. I’ve got 
nothing to fight about, but in busi- 
ness you’ve got to be objective and I 
would like to leave the business in as 
good shape as possible.” 

Whether the 400-acre, $20 million 
track will remain in the hands of the 
Los Angeles business and professional 
men on the board of directors (who 
propose to replace Wilson with a man- 
agement committee rather than one 
officer) or will revert to the Strub 
family, with which it has been identi- 
fied since inception, will be decided 
next week at the stockholders’ meet- 
ing. The board will pit its record 
and meager total of shares against 
the Strub family and allies, who 
need only a small balance of proxies 
to tip the scales in their favor. For 
once, there is no one to hang out 
a morning line at Santa Anita, but 
the battle promises to be woollier by 
far than an opening day race for 2- 
year-old fillies. end 
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Beaten with their own clubs 


rpHE HUGE turnout of bridge experts that swarmed 
_1_ over hospitable Jackson, Miss, last month had dwin- 
dled to six teams in the 11th and final day of play for the 
Vanderbilt Trophy and the National Contract Bridge 
Team championship. Then came an astonishing hand. 

It was a deal on which North and South had a lay- 
down grand slam at clubs. Yet no player on either of two 
of America’s finest teams ever mentioned the suit. Ac- 
cording to some modern bidding styles, the hand— with 
13 points, including the three for a void in spades — 
qualified only as an optional bid. But the holders of 
the hand soon discovered that it is dangerous not to 
exercise the option. Once both players sitting North 
had passed, neither was able to recover. They never did 
find a chance to bid the club suit. 



WEST NORTH EAST SOUTH 

( Michaels ) ( Arnold ) ( Hoadley ) (Mrs. Kemp ) 

PASS PASS 24 2 N.T. 

34 3 N.T. PASS PASS 

44 PASS PASS DBL 

PASS PASS PASS 

Opening lead: heart ace 


East’s weak two-spade opener stole the bidding. So, 
having passed originally, North, Russ Arnold of Miami, 
playing with Mrs. Kemp on the von Zedtwitz team, 
found himself in a spot where he would have to go past 
three no trump in order to show his clubs at all. Even if 
I could have seen three no trump as a sound bid in this 
round— and I am fairly certain that I could not have — 
I would have bid five clubs later. But I would not have 
waited so long to show my clubs; I would have opened 
with one club at my first turn. 

After winning her ace of hearts, Mrs. Kemp put her 
partner in with the ace of diamonds. A heart return for 
South to ruff would have defeated the four-spade bid one 
trick. But North continued diamonds, East trumped, 
and the king of trumps was the only other trick the de- 
fenders took. Four spades was made for a score of 790 — 
but that was hardly North-South’s biggest loss. Ana- 
lyzing their hands, they saw that seven clubs was a 
laydown for a score of 2,140. So, depending on events 
at the other table, the von Zedtwitz team might lose 
nearly 3,000 points. 

At the other table, the opposing team, now holding 
the same fateful clubs — and 13 points — had an equal, 
if totally different, disaster, because it passed the per- 
fectly sound opening club bid. The bidding went: 


WEST NORTH EAST SOUTH 

(von Zedtwitz) (Christian) (IVeiss) (Gabrilovitch) 

PASS PASS 24 34 

44 64 PASS PASS 

DBL PASS PASS PASS 

Opening lead: heart king 

Declarer’s ace won the first trick. He then made a 
great play for his contract. He led the diamond 9 and 
when West covered with the 10 he ducked the trick! 
West led the queen of hearts. Declarer ruffed, trumped 
a spade in dummy and cashed the diamond ace. Next 
he led a club, fully expecting to win the trick. He then 
could have pulled trumps. 

Had West held a single club, the contract would be 
home. But West trumped, put partner in with a spade 
and ruffed another club lead for down three, a penalty 
of 800, exactly equal in team-of-four scoring to the 790 
minus at the other table. 

EXTRA TRICK 

When an optional opening (13 points) affords a comfort- 
able rebid, exercise your option and bid. end 
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The Haunted Major PART II 


The 

Great 

Match 


by ROBERT MARSHALL 


$®®®®®®®®®®»®®®®®®®®®®®®»®®®®®® 

WHAT HAS GONE BEFORE: 

eb When we saw Major Jacky Gore in * 

^5 “The Challenge,” the first install- « 

■ * ment of The Haunted Major, pub- ■ 

lished last week, he was trying to 
learn to play golf. Incensed by the « 

id rapt attention which the rich Mrs. $ 

| Gunter devoted to Jim Lindsay, ji 

the world’s finest golfer, the Major $ 

unwisely challenged Lindsay to a \ 

mateh for the widow’s hand, allow- * 

ing himself one week to learn the « 

game and discovering to his horror « 

he was no match for anyone. On 
the ni ght before the match the ghost e 
H of Cardinal Smeaton, archenemy of a Lindsay cen- a 

® turies before, appeared to the Major and prom- ’ 

® ised him victory if he would use the Cardinal’s s 

clubs. Now, in "The Great Match,” the conclud- I] 

U ing installment, the intrepid Major faces a struggle 
® with his rival, with the Cardinal and with his con- a 

% science, which (like that of many more experienced \ 

golfers) is gravely threatened by his desire to win. | 

®®®®®®®®®®®®»®®®®®®®«®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®:i 



W ITH the joy of a captive set free, or the rapture 
of one who has returned from a living tomb to bus- 
tling life, I inhaled the precious air. But my thoughts 
were chaos. My brain refused to work. I had but one 
desire, and that was to sleep. Carrying the cumbersome, 
hockey-sticklike golf clubs that the ghost of the Cardi- 
nal had given me, I reached the doors of the hotel. The 
astounded night porter eyed me, and more particularly 
the clubs, with questioning surprise. I made him bring 
me a stiff glass of hot whisky and water. 

This revived me somewhat, and telling him to warn 
my servant not to call me before 10 a.m., I staggered to 
my room, flung the weird clubs with abhorrence into a 
wardrobe, got out of my dripping clothes into pajamas, 
and was soon at rest in a dreamless sleep. 

I woke to find sunshine streaming in at the windows, a 
cloudless sky without, and my servant Wetherby busily 
occupied over his customary matutinal duties. With a 
sudden flash of memory I recalled the weird scene of the 
night that was gone, only, however, to dismiss it as an 
unusually vivid dream. For a time I felt quite sure it 
was nothing more. But presently, as my eye fell on the 
empty glass that had held the hot whisky and water, I 
began to experience an uneasy doubt. 

Ah! Now I remembered! 

If it were a dream, there would be no clubs in the 
wardrobe. 

I lit a cigarette, and asked Wetherby the time. 

“Ten o’clock, sir,” was the reply. “And you’ve no 
time to lose, sir. The match is at eleven.” 

I sprang from the bed, and opened the wardrobe. 
Heavens! It was no dream! There they were! Seven 
of the queerest golf clubs that antiquarian imagination 
could conceive. 

So it had actually happened! I had been a guest of 
Cardinal Smeaton’s ghost, and had entered into a com- 
pact with him to use his ridiculous clubs in order that he 
might revel in revenge on the house of Lindsay. 

Be hanged if I would! I determined to ignore my un- 
holy bond with the shadowy prelate. I would play with 
my own clubs and be defeated like a man. I jumped into 
my bath. The cold water sent the blood tingling through 
my veins. I found it impossible to believe that I had 
gone through the strange experiences of a few hours ago. 

Yet, undoubtedly, there stood the clubs. Curious and 
perplexing ideas flashed through my mind. Was there 
mental eccentricity in my family? Had my father, the 
son of a hundred earls, transmitted to me some discon- 
certing strain in the blue blood that filled my veins? Was 
there really a spectral world, and I its victim? 

I determined to ignore and if possible to forget entirely 
my creepy adventure in the vaults of the ruined castle. 
I was assisted by the pangs of hunger, when Wether- 
by announced that an omelette and a broiled sole were 
awaiting me in the next room. Through the open win- 
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dow my eye fell on a dense crowd that surged on the 
links behind the first teeing ground. What could it be? 

I asked Wetherby. 

“I understand, sir,” replied that phlegmatic youth, 
‘‘the crowd is gatherin’ in anticipation of your match 
with Mr. Lindsay, sir.” 

“Oh! Is it?” 

"It’s been talked about considerable, sir.” 

“Has it?” was all the comment I could muster. 

I was appalled at the sight. There was a horribly ex- 
pectant air in the crowd. Their faces had that deadly 
expression that I have seen in the spectators at a bull- 
fight in Spain. Many eager faces were turned in the di- 
rection of my windows, and I shrank into the seclusion 
that a muslin curtain affords. Was I to be the bull? 

I began to wonder if the seven queer clubs had the 
properties that the Cardinal claimed for them. And then 
an idea seized me. I would have them near me on the 
links, and if the game went desperately against me I’d 
put them to the test. 

“Wetherby,” I said, as I put the finishing twist to my 
mustache, “I should like you to carry these odd-looking 


clubs round the links. I don’t propose to use them, but 
it is just possible that I might.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“I don’t wish them to be seen, so you needn’t follow 
me too closely.” 

“I understand.” 

“But you’ll be at hand should occasion arise.” 

“Certainly, sir.” 

And shouldering the seven unwieldy weapons, Weth- 
erby left the room with a twinkle in his eye that I had 
never remarked before. 

As I walked through the hall of the hotel I saw that 
the entire domestic staff had gathered together to wit- 
ness my exit. There was an uncomfortable sort of sup- 
pressed merriment in their faces that was not encour- 
aging. I passed through the folding doors, and stood on 
the steps of the hotel facing the crowd. 

A tremendous cheer greeted me. When I say “cheer,” 
possibly I don’t quite convey what I mean. It was more 
of a roar. It was a blend of delight, expectation, amuse- 
ment, derision, and exhilaration. Every face was smil- 

Continued 
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The Haunted Major continued 


ing, every mouth was open, every eye glistening. Kirkin- 
tulloch was waiting for me at the foot of the steps. He 
looked a trifle shamefaced, and I fancied I heard him 
say to a bystander, “Aweel, it’s nae business o’ mine!” 

At last I reached the inner circle of the crowd, and at 
the teeing ground Lindsay came forward, looking, I am 
bound to admit, the picture of manly health and vigor. 

He held out his hand. 

I accepted it with dignity, then looked about me, 
bowing here and there as I recognized acquaintances. 
Standing near the Lowchesters was Mrs. Gunter, in a 
heavenly confection of shell-pink and daffodil-yellow, a 
sort of holiday frock, delicate in tint and diaphanous as 
a sufficiently modest spider’s web. She greeted me with 
the brightest of smiles, and kissed her fingertips to me. 

I was startled by the sound of Lindsay’s voice. 

“Shall we toss for the honor?” 

“As you please,” I replied. 

He spun a coin. 

“Head or tail?” 

I chose the head. 

“It’s a tail,” he said, as, pocketing the coin, he took 
the driver that his caddie handed him. 

Then he drove. It was a magnificent shot, straight 
and sure, and the ball landed halfway between the pub- 
lic road and the stream that bounds the first putting 
green. A murmur of approval rose from the crowd. 

Then I took up position. 

Kirkintulloch endeavored to inspire me with confi- 
dence as he handed me my driver by whispering in a 
hoarse, spirituous undertone that must have been audi- 
ble to everyone near, “Dinna mind the crowd, sir. Just 
pretend that ye cam goalf.” 

I was about to address the ball when my eye caught 
sight of the Cardinal. His face was livid with rage. Faint 
and ill-defined as the apparition seemed in the brilliant 
sunshine, there was no mistaking the cadaverous fea- 
tures or the flowing robes. In less time than it takes to 
tell, he had reached my side and was whispering in my 
ear, “Tak’ the auld clubs, I tell ’ee!” 

Afraid of betraying myself by a vacant look or star- 
tled mien, I ignored His Eminence and drove the ball. 

I topped it. 

As we walked over the hundred yards that my ball 
had traveled, the Cardinal sidled up to me, and thrust- 
ing his face (through which I could clearly see a view of 
beach and sea) close to mine, exclaimed, “Ye’re a fule!” 

I took no notice. 

“D’ye hear?” he persisted. “Wi’ yer ain clubs ye’re 
no match for a callant like Lindsay! For ony sake, tak’ 
mine. Are ye feared the folk’ll laugh at sic antediluvian 
implements? Ye needna mind the mob, I assure ye. If 
ye win hole after hole, ye’ll turn the laugh on Lindsay, 
nae maitter what the clubs be like.” 

I still ignored him, and I saw the yellow teeth grind 
in fury. There are no words in my vocabulary to express 
the humiliation that I felt as I played. I was at my 
worst. My second shot landed me about a hundred yards 
farther; Lindsay dropped his onto the putting green. 
With my third the ball traveled to the burn and stopped 
there, embedding itself in the soft black mud. The Car- 


dinal danced and leaped about me, alternately pouring 
sixteenth-century vituperation into my ears and im- 
ploring me to use his accursed clubs. 

Lindsay behaved extremely well. He showed no sign 
of triumph as he won hole after hole, and several times 
he turned upon the crowd and upbraided them roundly 
for the howls of laughter with which they received my 
miserable efforts. I got into every possible bunker, to 
the noisy gratification of the mob which had now aban- 
doned itself to the wildest hilarity. By a lucky fluke I 
won the short hole. Mr. Lindsay’s caddie was slightly in 
front of me as I drove, and my ball (which I topped, so 
that it shot away at right angles) struck his boot, on 
which Kirkintulloch loudly claimed the hole. At the 
“turn” (i.e., the end of the first nine holes) I was seven 
down; and at the end of the eighteen— let me confess it 
at once— Lindsay was sixteen up. 

An interval was allowed for luncheon. It 
/% was arranged that we should meet for the 
final round at 2:30 p.m. I refused all invi- 

/ 1 tations to lunch, and retired to a solitary 

^ meal in my own room. I had just begun to 
tackle a cutlet and tomato sauce when, raising my eyes 
for a moment, I beheld my Cardinal seated opposite 
me. This was a little too much, and seizing a decanter 
of claret, I hurled it in his face. His features offered 
so little resistance that the wine distributed itself over 
Wetherby, who seemed for once mildly surprised. I 
apologized to that irreproachable domestic, and then 
I desired him to leave the room. 

I was alone with my tormentor, and I determined to 
have it out with him. But His Eminence anticipated me. 
He leaned across the table, and addressed me as follows: 
“I apologize, young sir, if I have caused you ony in- 
convenience on this momentous occasion. I was ower 
keen, an’ I tak’ a’ the blame o’ yer ill fortune on ma ain 
shoulders. Just eat yer denner like a man, and dinna 
fash yersel’ wi’ me; but when ye’ve feenished, an ye’ll 
be sae gude as to hear me for the space of five meenits, 
I’ll be obleeged. Mair than that, I’ll undertake that 
ye’ll no’ be worrit by me again.” 

“Do you mean,” I asked, “that if I grant you a short 
interview when I have finished luncheon, you will under- 
take to cease annoying me?” 

“That’s it,” replied the prelate. 

“Very good,” said I. “I agree.” 

My luncheon over, I pushed back the plates, drank 
a glass of cognac, poured out a cup of coffee, and lit 
a cigarette. The combined effects of the fresh air of the 
links and the wine I had drunk during lunch had braced 
me up, and I leaned back in my chair and contemplated 
my guest. “Well, old man,” said I, “out with it!” 

He turned and swept me such a graceful bow that I 
felt ashamed of my flippant and vulgar tone. 

“I will noo mak’ ye a final proposal, young sir,” he 
said. “Ahint the hotel is a secluded field, and if ye’ll 
tak’ ma clubs and try a shot or two, I’ll ask nae mair.” 

I saw what he meant. I was to try the clubs and test 
the marvelous qualities that he insisted on. 

continued 
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The classic Collins 
demands Myers 
Jamaica Rum! 



We’re not arbitrary. Labor-saving novelties, such as 
Collins mixers, are perfectly acceptable. But Myers Jamaica 
Rum in a Collins is mandatory! You’ll know Myers by the 
unique russet color and smoldering flavor, tinged with 
Jamaica sunshine, it imparts to this classic cooler. For 
a Collins with character, insist on Myers Jamaica Rum. 



For the newest in rum cookery and drinkery, write for our free booklet on Myers Jamaica Rum . 

GENERAL WINE & SPIRITS COMPANY, 375 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y., MYERS'S JAMAICA RUM, 97 PROOF. 
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The Haunted Major continued 


Well, there was no harm in that. 

I rang the bell, and told Wetherby to carry the clubs 
to the field indicated by my ghostly counselor. It was 
a good grass meadow, and not a soul near, with the ex- 
ception of the Cardinal. I selected a club that most re- 
sembled a driver (though it was more like a gigantic 
putter than anything else) and began to address the ball. 

As I did so I experienced a curious sensation. I sud- 
denly felt as if I had been a golfer all my life. I found 
myself addressing the ball with the same easy grace I 
had observed in Kirkintulloch. I swung it almost invol- 
untarily, and the first shot was by far the finest drive, I 
had ever made. I tried again and yet again, and each was 
as straight and sure as the very best of Lindsay’s. 

“Weel! Did I no’ tell ye?” cried the Cardinal, as he 
hopped about in a grotesque and undignified ecstasy. 
“Try the putter noo!” 

I took the putter. It was something like a flat-headed 
croquet mallet, and very heavy. I threw a matchbox on 
the ground to represent a hole, and began to putt. 

I simply couldn’t miss it. A sense of awe came over 
me. No matter from what distance I played, or how 
rough the ground was, the ball went straight to the box, 
as a needle to a magnet. I even tried to miss, and failed. 

I looked at His Eminence, and words fail to describe 
the exultation that shone in his face. “Ye see what 
they’re like,” he cried. “Play wi’ them, and ye’ll win as 
sure as my name’s Alexander Smeaton! Ay! And ye’ve 
time to wander into the clubhoose and lay yer wagers, 
if ye’re minded to mak’ a wheen siller. For the love o’ ma 
auld bones, dae as I tell ye, man!” 

“I’ll play with the clubs,” I said. 

It was two o’clock. 

How shall I describe what I felt? I could win this 
match— of that I felt absolutely sure. The Cardinal had 
hinted at wagers. Well, why not? 

I strolled leisurely over to the club. My entrance had 
something of the effect of oil on troubled waters. Every- 
body near me ceased laughing. A few bowed to me, and 
one or two invited me to have a drink. I asked casually 
if any bets had been made on the match. 

“Not one, don’t you know!” replied O’Hagan, a 
Scotch youth who cultivated an English accent. 

“Anybody want a bet?” I asked. “Of course I should 
want very heavy odds.” 

There was a general movement on this. Members 
gathered round me, some laughing, some chaffing, some 
whispering. Lowchester growled, “Don’t make a fool of 
yourself, my dear chap. You can’t possibly win.” 

“Still, I don't mind making a bet or two,” I persisted. 
“Will anyone lay me fifty to one?” 

“I’ll lay you forty to one,” said Mr. Grove, the actor, 
no doubt considering the offer good publicity. 

“Done,” I replied, and took a note of it. 

“So will I!” “And I!” “Put me down for the same!” 
A hurried adding of my bets showed me that I stood to 
lose about £250 or win £10,000. 

We moved off to the links. I found the faithful Weth- 
erby waiting for me, and telling him I meant to play 
with the clubs he was carrying, I walked up to Kirkin- 
tulloch. He had the air of a martyr. 


“Whaat’s this I hear, sir?” he said. “Ye’ve been 
wagerin’, they tell me.” 

“I’ve made a few bets.” 

“Weel, sir, as man tae man, if ye’ll excuse the leeberty, 
ye’re fair demented. It’s no’ possible to win. A’body kens 
that. As for mesel’, I’m the laughin’-stock o’ the toon.” 

“Ah, well!” I answered, “you’ll make them sing to 
another tune tonight. I am going to play with these.” 

And uncovering the canvas flap that concealed them, 
I exposed the weird-looking clubs to his gaze. 

“What kin’ o’ things are they?” he asked, after a 
portentous pause. 

“The clubs I mean to play with,” I replied. 

"A weel!” he answered, “that concludes a’ relations 
atween us. I may be daft, but I’m no’ a fule. You mun 
get another caddie. I’ll no cairry the likes o’ thae things.” 

“My servant is going to carry them,” I answered 
quickly. With this I left him. The clock of the parish 
church boomed out the half-hour, and I advanced to the 
teeing ground, with Wetherby at my heels. The honor 
being Lindsay’s, the first drive was his. It was a clean- 
hit ball, but the wind carried it a trifle out of the course. 

T hen I took my stand, and received from 
Wetherby the Cardinal’s driver. Of all 
hearty laughter that my ears have ever lis- 
tened to, none could equal that of the by- 
standers who were near enough to see the 
club. If I had made the most witty joke that mind can 
conceive, it could not have elicited more spontaneous, 
prolonged, or uproarious appreciation. Mrs. Gunter’s 
mezzo-soprano rang out in a paroxysm of musical hys- 
terics. The infection spread to the masses of the crowd 
who were not close enough to see, and they pressed 
closer, anxious to share and enjoy any new source of 
merriment. I even felt inclined to join the general hilar- 
ity. As it was, I approached the ball with perfect com- 
posure and the ghost of a sardonic smile. 

And then I drove it. 

Away it winged, hard-hit and fast, traveling straight 
in the line of the hole. I had never, of course, played 
such a magnificent shot, and the effect on the crowd 
was electrical. Laughter died of a sudden, as if choked in 
a thousand throats. Broad grins seemed frozen in the 
upraised faces around me. Mouths opened unconscious- 
ly. eyes stared vacantly at the flying ball. 

I think it was Lowchester who first spoke. “A fine 
shot,” I fancied I heard him say. 

I had outdriven Lindsay by about sixty yards. His 
second shot was a good one, landing him some thirty 
yards short of the burn. As we reached my ball, I selected 
the Cardinal’s ponderous and much-corroded cleek. 
There was amusement at the sight of it, but a nervous 
curiosity as to my next shot was the predominating note. 

I played the shot quite easily. As before, the ball flew 
straight as a bird in the line of the hole, and dropped 
dead within a few feet of the flag. A murmur of admira- 
tion rose from the crowd, and Lindsay, no longer smil- 
ing, said that he had never seen two finer strokes. 

He took his lofting iron, and with a very neat wrist 
shot dropped the ball dead, within a foot of the hole. 
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I was conscious in a vague fashion of the green links, the 
blue sky, the purple crowd, splashed here and there 
with the bright colors of frock and parasol. 


A hearty cheer greeted the stroke. It was quite evi- 
dent that he was the popular favorite. Arrived on 
the putting green, 1 advanced with the odd-looking 
putter. One or two of the spectators sniggered, but for the 
most part the crowd was silent, and one could almost feel 
in the air the nervous tension. My ball was about seven 
feet from the hole. With complete self-possession I went 
up to it and glanced at the ground. 

There was a dead silence. 

I played, and the ball dropped into the hole. I was 
one up on the second round. I had holed out in three. 

I half expected a murmur of applause for the putt, 
but a bewildered stupor was the actual effect produced. 
Only two people appeared to be quite calm and collect- 
ed, namely, Wetherby and myself. My outward calm 
gave no index to the wild exultation that I felt. 

As the match proceeded I won hole after hole, often in 
the most astonishing manner. Twice I landed in bunkers 
close to the greens (the result of exceptionally long 
shots), and in each case the Cardinal’s iron lifted the 
ball from the sand and deposited it in the hole. 

At the eighth hole, however, I experienced an impor- 
tant reverse. It is, as everybody who knows the St. Mag- 
nus links is aware, a very short hole. I took the iron 
and dropped the ball within a yard of the hole. Lindsay 
followed, and landed some twenty yards off; and then, 
by a splendid putt, he holed out in two. I, of course, had 
no difficulty in doing likewise, and we halved the hole; 


but the awkward fact remained that I must now gain 
every hole to win the match, for my opponent’s score 
was nine up, and there only remained ten holes to play. 

I continued playing an absolutely faultless game. 
Lindsay had become more or less demoralized. At the 
end of the fifteenth hole his score was reduced to two 
up, with three more holes to play. That is to say, so far 
I had won every hole of the second round, with the ex- 
ception of the short one which we had halved. I had 
only to win the last three holes to gain the match, nay 
more, to break the record score of the links! 

Each shot, whether my own or Lindsay’s, was played 
in a profound stillness. Even during the marches from 
shot to shot scarcely a word was spoken ; only the dull 
thud of thousands of feet gave audible token of their 
presence. Only once did I catch sight of the shadowy 
Cardinal, and that was at the end of the sixteenth hole, 
which I had won easily. He was in a rapture of deliri- 
ous intoxication, for, in the passing glimpse I had, I saw 
him standing on his head. 

My drive at the seventeenth hole (the last but one to 
be played) was a perfect shot. Lindsay’s was compara- 
tively feeble. He was now but one up, and at the end of 
the hole we ought to be “all square and one to play.” 
I was conscious in a vague somnambulistic fashion of the 
green links, the blue sky, the purple crowd, splashed 
here and there with the bright colors of frock and para- 

continued 
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sol. Yet these things seemed unreal— the dream back- 
ground in a land whereof the Cardinal, Lindsay, and I 
formed the sole population. Pressing on my very brain 
came the humiliating conviction that I was nothing short 
of a fraud, a charlatan, a ghostly conjuror’s accomplice. 
Was it an honorable game that I was playing? Would 
I be justified in taking the money I stood to win? Could 
I look Mrs. Gunter in the face if, crowned with a stolen 
golfing halo, I asked her to be my wife? These and many 
other thoughts flashed through my mind as we played 
the seventeenth hole. 

I got on the green in three, Lindsay in four. He then 
by a remarkably good putt holed out in five. I took the 
putter, and in a profound and most impressive silence 
holed out in four. A stifled gasp rose from the crowd. 

The score was now all square and one to play. 

I stood on the teeing ground of the eighteenth hole. 
The landscape in front of me was blurred and blotted. 
The dense crowds on either side of me were as mere inky 
blotches. The ground at my feet seemed miles away. 
Only the teed ball was in focus. That I saw clearly. 

It was a test moment in my life. I could lose the 
match if I chose, and keep a clear conscience. 

I could play the last hole with my own clubs! 

And if I did— well, I’d lose; but by heaven! I’d still 
be an honorable gentleman. 

I caught sight of Lindsay’s face. It was white and set, 
but he looked a manly fellow for all that. It was a cow- 
ardly trick to tear the laurels from his brow as I was do- 
ing, won after a lifetime’s devotion to the game. 

And I? Faugh! I would not touch the accursed clubs 
again. For aught I knew, to win was to sell my soul. . . . 

“Ye fushiomless eediot!” I suddenly heard the words 
ring in my ears, and at the same moment I saw the 
Cardinal’s deadly face. He was peering into my eyes as if 
to read my very soul. “What’s come ower ye? Are ye 
daft? Tak’ ma driver an’ catch the ba’ the bonniest 
skite of a’! Dae as I tell ye or I’ll hae ye back in the 
castle and wring the neck o’ yer soul wi’ me ain bony 
fingers! Ay, an’ I’ll haunt ye till the day ye’re deid!” 

I turned to him and answered, “You fiend!” 

“Beg pardon, sir?” said Wetherby. I had forgotten 
for the moment, and spoken aloud. 

“Give me the driver from Kirkintulloch’s bag.” 

Kirkintulloch heard me, and elbowed his way to my 
side. He was shaking with excitement. “Will ’ee 
no jist gang on wi’ the one ye’ve been playin’ wi'?” he 
urged. “Ye’re daein’ fine!” 

“Give me the driver with which I played the first 
round this morning,” I persisted. 

During all this the Cardinal was shrieking around me 
in a whirlwind of red draperies and white bones. 

Kirkintulloch drew the driver from his bag and hand- 
ed it to me. “I think ye’re wrong, sir,” he whispered, 
mixing himself up with the demented prelate in doing so. 

“For heiven’s sake, let no one speak to me!” I cried. 
“Get out of my way!” 

I addressed the ball. 

His Eminence sat on it. Crash through his bones went 
the club. The ball, feebly struck on the top, shot along 
the grass, and dropped into the burn. 


The match was as good as lost! 

A shriek of delight, dismay, relief, or anxiety rose from 
the mob. Then Lindsay stepped to the front. 

He drove a magnificent ball. Strange as it may seem, 
I was suddenly conscious of a wild exasperation at hav- 
ing thrown my chances to the winds. For, after all, my 
objections to winning had been purely sentimental. The 
vision of a heavenly and luxurious life with Mrs. Gunter 
seemed to fade. I turned and looked at her. She was as 
white as a sheet. Ah, what a fool I had been! 

But the game was not yet over. And Lindsay made 
his first serious mistake: “Thank heaven,” he exclaimed, 
with an ill-bred grunt of relief, “I’ve cooked your goose 
for you at last!” 

We were walking toward the burn as Lindsay spoke. 
I was about to answer when — springing apparently from 
nowhere— the Cardinal again appeared. Bending toward 
me, he whispered in hoarse, trembling tones, and with 
the utmost intensity, “Tak’ ma club! Tak’ ma club! 
Tak’ ma club— ye eediot!” 

“You think I still may win?” I silently asked him. 

“Try, man— try!” he shrieked in reply. “I’ll see what 
I can dae!” 

And with that he caught up his skirts and flew off in 
a series of amazing leaps and bounds in the direction of 
the last hole. At length I saw him halt about twenty 



1 saw the Cardinal. He was peering 
into my eyes as if to read my very soul. 
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yards from the red flag. Then he turned and faced us. 
I little guessed what his purpose was. 

My ball was duly fished out of the burn and dropped 
behind my shoulder. I returned my own faithless driver 
to Kirkintulloch, and once again took hold of the Car- 
dinal’s. As I did so a telepathic throb of excitement 
passed through the bystanders. I played the shot. 

It eclipsed all my former efforts. I never have seen, 
nor shall I ever see again, such a hard-hit ball. With a 
trajectory scarcely higher than that of a rifle bullet at 
a medium range, it winged its way straight to the hole, 
dropping eventually within a yard or so of His Eminence. 
And then, straining my eyes, I saw a sight that startled 
me into a sudden realization of the latter’s purpose. He 
had, so to speak, fielded the ball, and now, by a series 
of skillful kicks, he was directing its course straight to 
the hole! There was no doubt about it. The Cardinal had 
so manipulated the ball that I had holed out in three. 

But the match was not over yet. Lindsay managed to 
play a clever second stroke that landed him on the 
green, some seven feet from the hole. 

And now came the supreme moment. 

If Lindsay holed out, we halved the match; if he 
failed I won the day. 

The faces of the bettors had become strained. Two 
women fainted. I looked for Mrs. Gunter, but — thank 
heaven! — the rich carmine still glowed on her cheeks. 

At length, putter in hand, Lindsay approached his 
ball. The breathing of the crowd seemed to be suspended. 

I moved to a spot some six feet from the hole. As I 
did so my eyes fell on the ground, and I saw a startling 
and curious sight. My terrible ally, the Cardinal, had 
stretched himself at full length on the turf. As in a red 
mist I saw Lindsay strike the ball. I saw it traveling 
straight and sure to the hole! And then — heavens above 
us — I saw the Cardinal take a quick and gulping breath, 
and blow with might and main against the skillfully 
directed ball! It reached the edge of the hole, trembled 
a moment on the brink, and then ran off at an angle 
and lay still on the turf a couple of inches from the hole! 

I had won the match! 

W hen I came to myself I found kind 
friends grouped about me, and my head 
resting luxuriously on Mrs. Gunter’s lap. 
Just at that moment I caught a glimpse 
of the ubiquitous Cardinal kicking his 
heels in the air. The sight so upset me that I went off 
a second time into a dead faint. 

Again I was myself, and this time I felt revived and 
strong. Presently I found myself being carried shoulder- 
high by a dozen lusty caddies. A thousand voices were 
howling, “See, the conquering hero comes!” A thousand 
hats and handkerchiefs were waving in the air. A thou- 
sand smiling faces beamed up into mine. 

Mrs. Gunter cried out to me, as I passed her, “You’ll 
dine with the Lowchesters tonight, won’t you?” 

And turning a smiling and radiant face to her, I an- 
swered, “I will.” 

I was the idol of the hour, not— I may add— an alto- 
gether new experience. 


At length I was set down in the great bay window of 
the club, and immediately surrounded by all members 
who had not made bets with me. At writing tables in 
distant corners of the room I saw my betting friends 
busily writing out checks. They did not seem inclined to 
participate in the enthusiastic ovation. But what did I 
care? I broke away from the crowd, only to be seized 
again and carried shoulder-high to the Metropole. I 
stood facing the crowd on the top step of the main en- 
trance. “Speech! Speech!” rang out on every side. 

Holding aloft my right hand as a token that 1 accepted 
the invitation, and in the profound silence instantly 
produced by my action, I said, “My friends, I thank 
you. I have excelled in all other games, and why not in 
golf? Again, I thank you.” 

These simple words completely captivated them, and 
I retired indoors to a volley of tumultuous cheers. 

As an example of how trivial things often imprint 
themselves on our dazed memories during crises of our 
lives, I remember noting, as I passed through the hall 
to my suite of rooms, an immense pile of luggage labeled 
“The Prince Vladimir Demidoff.” I had not heard of his 
intention to visit St. Magnus. In fact, I don’t think I’d 
ever heard of the man at all. 

Reaching my room, I stretched myself on a couch, lit 
a cigarette, and got Wetherby to bring me a stiff brandy 
and soda. At last, thought I, I had breathing space. 
Imagine, then, my consternation when I beheld, seated 
opposite me, His Eminence! 

“This is too bad,” I cried. “You swore. . . .” 

“Hud yer wheesht!” interrupted the Cardinal. “I’m 
here to thank ye and bid ye gudebye.” 

“I’m glad to hear it,” I muttered sulkily. 

“Ye’ve focht a grand fecht,” he said, “an’ I’m much 
obleeged tae ye. But man, there’s ae thing that worrits 
me extraordinar! The queer thing is that noo my revenge 
is complete, it doesna gratify me muckle. Hech, sir! — 
life, moartal or speeritual’s, guy disappintin! For a’ that 
I’m much obleeged, an’ ye’ll never see me nair. Gudebye!” 

And with that he faded into space, and, truth to tell, 
he has honorably abstained from haunting me since. 
From that day to this no mortal eye has seen the be- 
witched clubs of the ghostly Cardinal of St. Magnus. 

Much revived by two hours’ sound and dreamless 
sleep, I dressed at half-past seven, and a few minutes 
before eight I started for the Lowchesters’ house. I need 
not describe the welcome I received from my host and 
hostess, Mrs. Gunter, and the other guests, though I 
was startled when Lindsay said, “I consider your play 
today nothing short of supernatural.” 

The dinner was delightful. Excellent food, perfect 
wine, charming people, and myself the center of inter- 
est. I ask no more at such a function. I took my hostess 
in to dinner, of course, but on the other side was Mrs. 
Gunter, exquisitely dressed in a Parisian triumph of eau 
de Nil velvet with groups of mauve and purple pansies. 
Several times during dinner I saw her jet-black lashes 
raised, and felt her glorious eyes regarding me with the 
rapt gaze of hero worship. 

When the ladies had left us I drew Lindsay aside. “I 
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The Haunted Major continued 

think it is only right to tell you, my dear Lindsay,” I 
began, “that tonight I shall propose to Mrs. Gunter, and 
if by any chance she should dismiss me, then I leave the 
field clear for you. I sincerely trust that whatever may 
happen we shall always remain friends.” 

“As far as I am concerned you may be sure of that,” 
replied Lindsay. “But it does seem to me you have been 
laboring under a delusion. I’ve never desired to propose 
to Mrs. Gunter. I’m a married man, with a family of three. 
More than that, I’m in love with my wife, and not at all 
with Mrs. Gunter.” 

“But — good heavens!” I exclaimed, “we agreed — ” 

“If you remember,” he interrupted, “that night at 
the Racing Club, I wanted to explain these things, but 
you simply wouldn’t hear me.” 

“Then,” I continued blankly, as in a sudden flash of 
memory I recalled the fact he alluded to, “we’ve been 
fighting for nothing.” 

“Exactly,” he replied. 

In silence we shook hands, and dropped the matter. 

Presently we joined the ladies in the drawing room. 
After a decent interval I drew Mrs. Gunter aside. We 
sat by each other on a couch concealed from view by a 
group of palms. A pretty girl in white was playing the 
Moonlight Sonata. 

“Mrs. Gunter,” I began, “may I say Katherine?” 


“Ah! So it has come to this!” she murmured. 

“Yes, this,” I whispered passionately. “This, that I 
love you and only you! This, that I am here to ask you 
to be my wife!” 

“It can never be!” she murmured conventionally, and 
a low cry, half sob, half sigh, escaped her. 

“Katherine,” I cried, “why not?” 

“Because,” she answered, as if the words were dragged 
from her, “I have lost every penny of my fortune. And 
a penniless woman I cannot, will not, come to you. Un- 
less. . . .” and her voice trembled into silence. 

Now I am a man of quick resolution. I can grasp a 
situation in a moment. In a flash I realized that I alone 
could never keep this beautiful creature in surround- 
ings worthy of her, at least not without such personal 
sacrifice as at my time of life would be extremely 
inconvenient. 

Afraid, therefore, that the murmured word, “Unless 
. . .” was about to open up possibilities not altogether 
desirable, I broke the silence: “And so you dismiss me?” 

She looked at me for a moment in blank surprise. 

Then the ghost of a faint smile flickered over her face, 
as she answered, “Yes, so I dismiss you!” 

I gave a suitable sigh. 

The Moonlight Sonata was over. Poor Katherine rose. 
I followed her to a group of guests in the center of the 
room, and as I did so she turned and said, “I was going 
to say, ‘Unless you can induce my future husband to 
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The Haunted Major continued 

give me up’ when you interrupted 
me.” 

“Your future husband!” I ex- 
claimed aghast. 

“Yes,” she answered serenely. 
“Let me introduce you to him.” 

And touching the sleeve of the 
good-looking foreigner who had tak- 
en her in to dinner, she said, “Vladi- 
mir, let me present Major Gore,” 
adding to me, “Prince Vladimir De- 
midoff. Didn’t you know that we are 
to be married next week?” 

I murmured confused words of 
congratulation, and escaped to Lady 
Lowchester’s side. 

“Are they really going to be mar- 
ried?” I asked her. 

“Of course they are!” replied my 
hostess. “Why shouldn’t they?” 

“But— but,” I stammered, “she’s 
lost every penny of her fortune!” 

“Not she!” replied Lady Lowches- 
ter, with a merry ringing laugh. 
“That’s what she tells every man 
who proposes. She says she finds it an 
excellent gauge of devotion.” 

“I see,” I answered. 

I stood still for a moment. Then I 
walked over to Lowchester and asked 
him which was the best train from 
St. Magnus to London. end 
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nated Seaman's Jacket with lithe lines from yoke 
to hem accentuated by contrast stitching. Seamline 
pockets sealed by Velcro, about $25.00. Bachelor 
Pants, about $7.00. 


ARIZONA 

Judie Iris Phoenix 

CALIFORNIA 

Bistrin's Areata 

J. W, Reinert's Costa Mesa 

Deans Chula Vista 

Quist's Culver City 

Melinda's Downey 

Villa fashions Oowney 

The Mercantile Escondido 

White House Fashions Eureka 
Bistrin's Fortuna 

The Bon Allure Grass Valley 

Womans Shop Huntington Beach 
hippy's Imperial Beach 
Ryder’s Lancaster 

Harvey Wood Long Beach 

Charlotte Shop Los Angeles 

Gina's Los Angeles 

The Cotton Corner Los Angeles 

The Sterling Merced 

Kitty O’Hara Ml. View 

Country Casuals Palo Alto 

Carithers Petaluma 

Burt's Redwood City 

Pam’s Riverside 

The Californian Riverside 

Lawrence's Dept. Store 

Sacramento 
Gilchrist's San Diego 

Many's San Francisco 

Town and Beach Tog Shoppe 

San Francisco 
Sherry's San Leandro 

The White House Santa Rosa 

Mullen & Bluett 

Southern California 
Marty of Studio City Studio City 
The Chatterbox Van Nuys 

Ryder's Van Nuys 

The Clothes Horse Walnut Creek 
Roberta's West Los Angeles 
Breit's Woodland 

The Village Store 

Yosemite National Park 
COLORADO 
Andrews Dress Shop 

Colorado Springs 
Altman's Denver 

Jo-Ann Shop Ft. Collins 

The Vogue Grand Junction 

CONNECTICUT 

Celine's Bridgeport 

Celine's Greenwich 

FLORIDA 

Jonay's Ft. Lauderdale 

Charm of Paris Miami Beach 
Willson Chase Co. 


St. Petersburg 
Montgomery-Roberts Co. 

Sarasota 

Haber's Tampa 

GEORGIA 

Lois Annelle Shop Albany 
Norman's Atlanta 

Dixie Fashions Cedartown 
Mildred Johns Shop Macon 
Bohannons Summerville 
The Toggery Warner Robins 
IDAHO 

Carroll's, Inc. Boise 

Ann's Shop 8urley 

Mayfair Shop Twin Falls 

ILLINOIS 

Austin'sSportswear Champaign 
KampusKornerShop Charleston 
Mammoth Dept.Store Mt.Vernon 

INDIANA 

WindsorOressShop Indianapolis 
Theimes, Inc. Lafayette 

IOWA 

White's Dress Shop Boone 
Armstrong’s Cedar Rapids 
Ellis Marshalltown 

Parsons Style Shoppe 

Spirit Lake 
The Smart Wear Waterloo 
KANSAS 


Clai'e's Junction City 

Crosby Bros. Topeka 


KENTUCKY 
Noffsinger's. Inc. 

LOUISIANA 


MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

Westrate's 


MINNESOTA 

Frances Shop 
Aldora Bruen 
Eva's Dept. Store 
Ina May Shoppe 
Oubay's 
Robert's 


Greenville 


Alexandria 


Fall River 


Holland 

Lansing 


Brainerd 
Duluth 
Robbinsdale 
Rochester 
St. Paul 
Virginia 


MONTANA 

Buttrey's Great Falls 

Rogene's Helena 

Anderson Style Shop Kalispell 

NEBRASKA 

Wells 8 Frost Lincoln 

Virgie's Omaha 

NEVAOA 

Gray Reid Reno 

NEW MEXICO 


Wilder’s Albuquerque 

Geor-Jess Las Cruces 

Calhoun's Tucumcari 

NEW YORK 

Fosters Bath 

Mary Lerncr Bronx 

Hartley's of Brighton Beach 

Brooklyn 

Kate Brodsky Ellenville 

Arthur's Fashions Johnson City 
New Yorker Shop Lockport 
Demerest Middletown 

Schoonmaker Newburgh 

New Yorker Shop 


Town 8 Country Spring Valley 

NORTH OAKOTA 

Robertson’s Bismarck 

R. B. Griffith Co. Grand Forks 
Ellison’s Minot 

OHIO 

Forsyte’s Ashtabula 

Peggy Chown Shop Columbus 
Ogilvie's Dept. Store 

East Liverpool 
De Fazio Fashions Lakewood 
Laura's Youngstown 

Mae Weaver Fashions Zanesville 
OREGON 

Hadley’s Medford, Inc. Medford 
Clay's Portland 

Ginny's Ladies Apparel Portland 
J. Pearl Rhoads Portland 
Miller's Dept. Store Salem 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mullinax, Inc. Gaffney 

Friehiem 8 Bros. Co. Rock Hill 


Younger Fashions Spartanburg 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

London's Pierre 

TENNESSEE 

Sterling House Bristol 

The Jo-Ann Shop Chattanooga 

Fuller 8 Hillman Kingsport 


TEXAS 

LaJuneJuniorMissShop Borger 
Skibeli’s Greenville 

The Treasure Shop Midland 

UTAH 

La Rie's Salt Lake City 

The Paris Co. Salt Lake City 

Wolfe's Salt Lake City 

WASHINGTON 

Pearson’s, Inc. Aberdeen 

Myklebust's Longview 

Miller's Dept. Store Olympia 

Rhodes of Seattle Seattle 

Bon Marche Tacoma 

Tyler's Wenatchee 

Bon Marche Yakima 


KORET OF CALIFORNIA 



GIANTS’ NEW HOME 

continued from page 17 

won 3-1 on a three-hitter by Sam 
Jones. Some of the tricks: a high fly 
hit to left would hit the wall of wind, 
then plummet like a shotgunned duck. 
Flies to center were blown toward 
right field by perhaps as much as 30 
or 40 feet. Something on this order 
happened when Cardinal Center 
Fielder Bill White had trouble find- 
ing a cyclonic drive by Orlando Ce- 
peda (he’s in) in the first inning. 
The ball went for a triple and drove 
in two runs that put the Giants ahead 
for good. Later in the game White 
slammed against the wire fence to 
pull down Cepeda’s bid for another 
triple. Says Willie Mays: “You can’t 
stand still while fielding a ball in 
this wind. You got to keep circling 
around because the wind might catch 
the ball and change its direction.” 
Flies to right hooked toward the foul 
line, and the Giants’ Willie Kirkland 
played them spectacularly — as 
though he had springs in his legs. 

According to U.S. Weather Bureau 
statistics, the wind will probably get 
worse as the season goes on. It builds 
up to a peak in July, then slackens 
off slightly in August and Septem- 
ber. At night the wind generally dies 
down. The first homers over the left- 
field fence came in Thursday night’s 
game with the Cubs. But now and 
then a windy blast will sweep across, 
just as one suddenly did Thursday 
night, when the Cubs broke up a tie 
on a wind-blown fly to left. 

The outfield wind isn’t the only 


Candlestick innovation. The infield 
grass is “twice as fast” as it was in 
Seals Stadium. This could mean a lot 
of double plays at Candlestick— 
which is O.K. for the Giants, who 
have a good double-play combination 
in Bressoud and Blasingame. The fast 
infield will also mean more hits. 

But the wind may lead to low- 
scoring games. Right-handed hitters 
will have difficulty getting the ball 
over the left-field fence. Right-hand- 
ers will spray their hits as Mays is 
now doing. He went four for five in 
the second game against the Cards, 
and one of the four was a bunt single, 
supposedly the first of his career. 
Mays won’t hit 20 homers in Candle- 
stick, but he may bat .400. 

Left-handed pitching will also keep 
scores down. A left-hander— and the 
Giants have three fine ones in Johnny 
Antonelli, Billy O’Dell and Mike 
McCormick— will have the wind to 
help him keep right-handed power 
hitters in check, and, of course, a 
left-hander has a natural edge any- 
way against left-handed hitters. 

There is talk that the Giant man- 
agement may bring in the left-field 
fence, but Vice-President Chub Fee- 
ney says, “We haven’t even started 
to think about it. We would have to 
give it a great deal of study.” Right 
now, windy Candlestick looks as 
though it will work to the Giants’ 
advantage. The players are young, 
fast and alert, and conditions seem 
to bring out the Ty Cobb in them all. 
Says Mrs. Lapham of the third-base 
group: “We’re going to win — and 
freeze— in that great park.” end 


611 Mission Street. San Francisco 5. California 
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FOR THE RECORD 



RAWLINGS SPORTING GOODS CO. • St. Louis 
New York • Los Angeles • Dallas • Chicago 



MARKET TO BUY 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
Its 900,000 reader-families 
are pacesetters who buy first . 
So more and more advertisers 
make it their first buy. 


A roundup of the sports information of the week 


baseball — CLEVELAND’S voluble FRANK 
I.ANK, singularly quiet as Indians prepared for 
American League opener Tuesday, suddenly set 
tongues to wagging again when he traded home run 
slugger Rocky Colavito to Detroit for Harvey 
Kuenn, who led baiters with .353 last year, then 
swapped Pitcher Herb Score to White Sox for 
undistinguished righthander Barry Latrnan. 
NATIONAL LEAGUE'S first week bubbled 
with good pitching, abrupt resignation of Phila- 
delphia's Eddie Sawyer, king-sized blast by St. 
Louis General Manager Bing Devine. San Fran- 
cisco’s Sam Jones (seep age 16) opened Giants’ 
spanking new Candlestick Park with 3-hit 3-1 win 
over Cardinals, three days later set down Chicago 
with one hit. won 6-1. Sawyer, after morosely 
watching Phillies lose opener, blithely announced 
he "simply didn't want to manage," turned his 
troubles over to Gene Mauch, 34-year-old Min- 
neapolis manager. Devine, "disgusted, embar- 
rassed and lust plain mad" when St. Louis lost 
third straight, angrily warned "there could be 
player changes,” but, in true baseball tradition, 
gave Manager Solly Heraus vote of confidence. 
basketball-CINCINNATI ROYALS, who 
toiled restlessly, but hopefully, in Western Divi- 
sion cellar while waiting for Oscar Robertson to 
become eligible for pros, gleefully plucked the 
Big O, college basketball's lushest plum, as their 
No. 1 choice in NBA draft at New York. Minne- 
apolis picked West Virginia's deft Jerry West 
while New York Kniclcs took California's Darrall 
Imhoff. Other first round selections: Louisiana 
Tech's Jackie Moreland by Detroit; North Caro- 
lina's Lee Shaffer by Syracuse; Providence’s Lon 
Wilkens by St. Louis; Maryland’s A1 Bunge by 
Philadelphia: NYU's Tom Sanders by Boston. 
boating— MOPPIE, skipuered by Owner Dick 
Bertram, Miami, 185-mile Nassau-Miami pow- 
erboat race in record 8 hours {see page 12 k 
JOHN FAIRBANKS and PETER KNIGHT, 
Dartmouth. 218-mile canoe race down Connecti- 
cut River, from Hanover, N.H. to Old Saybrook, 
Conn., in 33:50. 

HARVARD LIGHTWEIGHTS, over Navy, by 
1 length in 6:48.8, for 20th straight, Cambridge, 


bowling ED LUBANSKI and BOB KWO- 
LEK, Detroit, 3-game total of 1,582 {including 
300 by Lubanski in final game), for new world rec- 
ord, Detroit All-Star Doubles Classic. 


BOXING— PONE KINGPETCH, 24-year-old Thai- 
lander, inspired by wailing flutes and clanging 
gongs, expertly evaded little Paseual Perez's bull- 
ish rushes, effectively poked away with longer 
left jab to win 15-round split decision and world 
flyweight title before 30,000 at Bangkok. 

ALEX MITEFF, H-round TKO over Don War- 
ner, heavyweights, Atlantic City. 

SUGAR HART, 5-round TKO over Rocky Ka- 
lingo, welterweights, Chicago. 

ALPHONSE HALIMI, former world bantam- 
weight champion, coasted to 10-round decision 
over Louis Poncy, Paris. 


chess -BOBBY FISCHER, Brooklyn, N.Y., and 
BORIS SPASSKY, Russian grand master, tied for 
first with 13^ points, international tournament. 
Mar Del Plata, Argentina. 


COURT tennis JIMMY BOSTWICK. New 
York, over Philadelphia Pro James Dunn 6-2, 6-2, 
1-6, 6-2 for U.S. open title, New York. 
golf -SAM SNEAD, White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va., shot 270 for 72 holes, won Greater Greens- 
boro (N.C.) Open and *2,800. 

LARRY BECK and HOMERO BLANCAS, 
Houston, and DON ESSIG. LSU. shared individ- 
ual title with 27.8 for 72 holes, natl. intercollegiate 
championships, Houston. Team champions: LSU, 
match title; Houston, team medal with 1,160; 
over-all title with 133 points. 

HANDBALL LARRY WOOD, Colorado, over Dick 
Beeler, Texas, 21-16, 21-10, natl. intercollegiate 
title, Boulder, Colo. Team champion: Texas. 


HARNESS RACING — BYE BYE BIRD: $25,000 
free-for-all pace, 1 m., by % length over favored 
Widower Creed, in 2 :02'-'/j, Roosevelt Raceway. 
Clint Hodgins, driver. 


hockey- MONTREAL CANADIENS routed To- 
ronto 5-2, 4-0, completed 4-game sweep for 5th 
straight Stanley Cup, Toronto (see page 52). 
HORSE RACING— TALENT SHOW: *29,300 Ex- 
celsior H., 1 m., by 1 K lengths over Restless Wind 
and Nimmer, in track record 1:34*/', Aqueduct- 
Ray Broussard up. 

IDOLATER: *27,350 Chesapeake St.. 1 'A m., bv 
1 'A lengths over Whitechapel, in 1:50, Laurel. 
Bobby Ussery up. 

CAROLINA HILLS: Middlehurg Hunt Cup, 3 
m. over timber, by 6 lengths over Valley Hart, in 
5:19‘/s, Middlehurg, Va. William H. Turner Jr. up. 

INTERNATIONAL MOTOR SPORTS ROGER PEN- 

SKE, Villanova, Pa., pushed Porsche RSK at 


average 64.5 mph, won 70.33-mile President’s 
Cup sports car race, Upper Marlboro, Md. 

PADDLE TENNIS— BOBBY RIGGS, New York, 
over Fred Barazani, 6-3, 6-4, natl. open singles 
title. New York. 


SQUASH TENNIS— JAMES PRIGOFF, Citv AC 
over Dave Smith, DKE, 15-10, 15-3, 13-15, 15-11, 
natl. singles championship, New York. 

record-churning sprre in AAU women's indoor 
championships at Bartlesville, Okie. Brightest 
star of all was pretty, blonde CHRIS VON 
SALTZA, 16-year-old California freeslyler, who 
splashed to three U.S. marks (100 yards in 56.3, 
250 yards in 2:38.4, 500 yards in 5:37.7), teamed 
with LYNN BURKE, ANN WARNER and 
KATE SIMECEK for a fourth (400-yard med- 
ley relay in 4:16.2), led Santa Clara Swim Club 
to team title. Other record breakers: Backstroker 
Lynn Burke, who pinwheeled 100 yards in 1:03, 
200 yards in 2:16.7, twice upset Defending 
Champion Carin Cone; Breaststroker SUSAN 
ROGERS, Greenwood (Mass.) SC, 100 yards in 
1:12.8, 250 yards in 3:14.6; SYLVIA RUUSKA, 
Berkeley (Calif.) YMCA, 400-yard individual 
medley in 4:57; NANCY RAMEY, Washington 
AC, Seattle, 100-yard butterfly in 1:00.3; NOEL 
GABIE, JOAN MITICH, NANCY KANABY 
and CAROLYN WOOD, Multnomah AC, Port- 
land, Ore., 400-yard freestyle relav in 3:51.5. 
Other winners: BECKY COLLINS, Riviera 
Club, Indianapolis, 200-yard butterfly in 2:16.9; 
PATSY WILLARD. Phoen' ' " ' ' 

339.55 •' 

TRACK & FIELD TENNESSEE STATE'S wind- 
fast sprinters cavorted impressively in AAU sen- 
ior women's indoor championships at Chicago, 
ran away with sixth straight team title. Slim 
Sprinter WILMA RUDOLPH won 50-yard dash 
in 5.9, set U.S. records of 10.7 in 100, 25.7 in 
220. LUCINDA WILLIAMS and BARBARA 
JONES, who beat Russians' best at Philadelphia 
last year, led State relay teams to American 
marks of 49.6 for 440 yards, 51.8 for 440-yard 
sprint medley. Other records: JOANN TERRY. 
Tennessee State, 9.5 for 70-yard hurdles; GRACE 
BUTCHER, Cleveland. 2:26.8 for 880-yard 
run; SANDRA SMITH, Chicago, 9 feet Y\ inch 
for standing broad jump. 

GERT POTGIETER, S. Africa, 440-yard hurdles 
in 49.3 to break own world record, Bloemfontein. 
CHARLIE TIDWELL. Kansas. 220-yard dash in 
20.2, fastest time ever around curve, but lost 
chance for record when only two of three timers 
caught start of race; EDDIE SOUTHERN tied 
U.S. mark of 29.8 for 300 yards, Abilene, Texas. 
JOSH CULBREATH, Philadelphia, 400-meter 
hurdles in 51.3; HAYES JONES, Eastern Mich- 
igan, 100-meter hurdles in 13.6; ED MORAN, 
NYAC, mile in 4:04.6; MICHIGAN STATE'S 
BRIAN CASTLE, JIM CARR, BOB LAKE 
and WILLIE ATTERBERRY, 2-mile relay in 
7:33.2, Quantico Va.) Relays. 

LARRY SHOEMAKER, TED NELSON, DA- 
VID CROMIER and R. E. MERRITT, An- 
drews H.S., 440-yard relay in 41.9; JOHN LAN- 
DRUM, MERRITT, SHOEMAKER and NEL- 
SON, mile relay in 3:15.2, for new U.S. high 
school records, Andrews, Texas. 


mileposts DIED: CHARLES MOHR, 22, 
II. of Wisconsin boxer from Merrick, N.Y., NCAA 
165-pound champion in 1959; of brain injury, 
suffered in NCAA tournament April 9, at Madi- 
son, Wis. (see page 18 ). 

DIED: WALTER PAUL PAEPCKE, 63, found- 
er and board chairman of Container Corporation 
of America, sportsman whose foresight, vision, 
money and sense of elegance helped build Aspen, 
Colo, into One of nation's leading ski resorts and 
cultural centers; at Chicago. Paepcke visited 
Aspen in 1945, was enchanted by snow-covered 
11,000-foot mountain peaks, subsequently in- 
vested *1,000,000 in rebuilding ghost, town. 
DIED: ELIJAH W. (BILL) CUNNINGHAM, 
64, onetime Dartmouth football star, longtime 
sportswriter and columnist for Boston Herald; 
of cancer, at Newton, Mass. 

DIED: R. B. CHRISTY, 82, venerable master of 
Sunny Slope Farms, largest saddle horse breeding 

time world champion harness horse the Lemon 
Drop Kid; of heart ailment, at Scott City, Kansas. 
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Drifting to the Derby 



How to avoid the noise and confusion of the Kentucky Derby 
weekend, or floating down to Louisville on the ‘Delta Queen’ 


by JAMES A. MAXWELL 

A taxi ride from downtown 
Louisville to Churchill Downs on 
Derby Day would, it seems to me, 
make an excellent screening test for 
prospective frogmen, paratroopers 
and fighter pilots. Any man who can 
maintain dry palms, normal blood 
pressure and a steady heartbeat 
throughout the trip obviously has 
the kind of raw courage these haz- 
ardous services need. 

In contrast, the average, nonheroic 
passenger cowers in his seat and re- 
views his past life w'ith penitent mis- 
givings. His cab is part of a great 
caravan which roars over one-way 
streets at headlong speed with only 
inches separating bumpers. As he 
nears the track, pedestrians seem to 
disappear beneath the wheels only 
to emerge miraculously unscathed 
but profanely abusive. At the end of 
the journey, his nerves are sufficient- 
ly taut to give sympathetic vibra- 
tions to the blast of a dog whistle. 
There is, however, a therapeutic 


value in this mode of travel. It serves 
as a stimulant which sustains the 
physical and emotional tension nec- 
essary for those who are spending the 
weekend in Louisville. 

For anyone with sufficient interest 
in horses to know the difference be- 
tween a furlong and a fetlock, the 
Derby is always a tremendously ex- 
citing, but inordinately exhausting, 
affair. When the event is sandwiched 
between two feverishly festive, in- 
tensely alcoholic nights in Louisville, 
a man usually finds that, by Sunday 
morning, his bones have been reduced 
to foam rubber and his blood to 
chicken broth. 

For a number of years, a friend 
and I had annually and wildly over- 
estimated our stamina and gone to 
Louisville for the weekend. We had 
always returned looking like ad- 
vanced cases of beriberi. Last year, 
however, at the suggestion of my 
wife, who avoids the Derby as she 
would a mass hanging but who does 


have a scholarly interest in the mor- 
tality rate of middle-aged sybarites, 
my friend and I saw the race but 
eliminated two-thirds of the drain 
on our dwindling vigor. 

This saving was effected simply 
by going to and from Louisville on a 
steamboat, the slowest, most restful, 
most charming form of transporta- 
tion man has yet devised. 

When the Derby was over, we re- 
turned, not to the maelstrom of 
downtown Louisville but to the calm 
river front where the Delta Queen was 
moored. The effect of boarding this 
gleaming white, four-decked steam- 
boat within a few minutes after leav- 
ing the frantic surroundings of the 
track was as startling as being 
whisked from Times Square on New 
Year’s Eve and deposited in a peace- 
ful New England village. 

There was no breeze and the late 
afternoon sun turned the muddy 
Ohio River into a sheet of burnished 
copper. The boat was quiet and the 
passengers who had returned earlier 
were seated limply in deck chairs 
while stewards brought them drinks. 

After a shower, I stretched out on 
my bunk and listened to the muted 
continued 
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'DELTA QUEEN' continued 

sound of distant towboat whistles 
and the soft slapping of waves, gen- 
erated by passing cruisers, against 
the side of the Queen. After a few 
minutes my friend came in with bot- 
tled beer in a bucket filled with ice. 

“Not much like other years, is it?” 
he said as he poured our drinks. 

“Not much,” I said. 

“Just a few blocks from here,” he 
said, “the hotel bars and restaurants 
are like San Francisco on V-J day, 
and some 80,000 parties that started 
last night are now under way again.” 

“There came a time when I had to 
abandon all attempts to break the 
100-yard-dash record, too,” I said. 

"Last night,” he said with a note 
of wonder in his voice, “I slept eight 
and a half hours. Do you know how 
long it’s been since that’s happened 
on the night before a Derby? In a 
Louisville hotel on Friday and Satur- 
day nights, I didn’t even get a nap. 
There always seemed to be an Ameri- 
can Legion convention and a Notre 
Dame football rally being held simul- 
taneously on my floor.” 

“Sleep seemed to improve your 
judgment today,” I said. “You spent 
a lot of time collecting bets.” 

“I was sensational,” he said proud- 
ly, “and I think the credit goes to 
the boat.” 

“The boat?” I said. 

He nodded thoughtfully. “The 
horse is an anachronism today and so 
is the Delta Queen. They go together. 
Last night we were moving along at, 
say, ten miles per hour. That gives a 
man the proper feeling for making se- 
lections. On the other hand, picking 
a 30-mile-an-hour horse on a 300- 
mile-an-hour airplane is like Whistler 
trying to paint his mother with the 
Lever Building as the background.” 

Because my friend, like all horse- 
players, has a childlike faith in what- 
ever Muse, charm or system is mo- 
mentarily successful, I didn’t point 
out to him that my own day at the 
track had taken me one step closer to 
bankruptcy. I did agree, though, that 
crossing the Queen’s gangplank is 
walking from one era into another. 

Except for air conditioning and 
electric lights, the Delta Queen has 
made no concessions to the 20th cen- 
tury. As a matter of fact, in the 
movie Raintree County she was able 
to play, without alteration, her coun- 
terpart of the mid-1800s. 


Her lines are steamboat classic. Her 
flat-bottomed hull is 250 by 60 feet, 
and her white superstructure of four 
decks rises 50 feet above the water- 
line. A huge wooden paddle wheel 
pushes her downstream at a stately 
10 to 12 miles per hour and at a some- 
what slower speed when she is buck- 
ing the current. Her somber d6cor of 
oak, walnut and mahogany would 
seem entirely suitable to a Victorian. 
There are no radio or television sets 
aboard to import the problems ashore, 
and the pilot house contains no radar 
equipment, now common on large riv- 
er boats. When fog begins to form on 
the river, the captain simply takes 
the Queen to a likely place along the 
bank, ties her to some stout trees and 
waits for the weather to clear. Time 
is a minor factor on the river. 

Time, however, has all but elimi- 


nated the overnight passenger steam- 
boats on American rivers. Only the 
Delta Queen remains. She has, fortu- 
nately, been in excellent fiscal health 
during the last few years, thanks to a 
transfusion of capital, and continues 
to make regular cruises to New Or- 
leans, St. Paul, Kentucky Lake and 
other destinations for about nine 
months of the year. 

There were about 175 of us Derby 
fans aboard the Queen when she left 
her home dock in Cincinnati at 8 
o’clock on the Friday night before the 
race. This was about capacity for the 
boat. The passengers, mostly business 
and professional men and their wives, 
came from New York, California and 
most of the states in between. There 
were many groups which had been 
taking the Derby cruise annually for 
20 years or more. 
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DERBY-BOUND LADIES SOAK UP SUN FROM THE STERN DECK OF THE "DELTA QUEEN" 


The atmosphere aboard quickly be- 
came a familial as an office picnic. 
There were numerous private parties 
on the decks — the cabins served as 
barrooms— and the passer-by was 
usually urged to stop, have a drink 
and join the particular group. All of 
these gatherings were leisurely and 
low-pitched. The caressing warmth of 
a May night, the soft hiss of the boat 
gliding through the still river, the 
muted gleam of the Queen’s lights on 
the water, and the slow passage of 
the shadowy outline of the shore line 
are a combination which induces a 
mood of tranquillity in even the most 
hyperthyroid. 

In the dining room, which doubles 
as the dance floor, life was fairly noisy 
and brisk. The music was fast and 
gay, and Mary Greene Cleary, grand- 
daughter of the founders of the Greene 
Line which operates the Queen, was 
teaching a number of enthusiastic 
guests to do the Paw-Paw, a tradi- 
tional steamboat dance. 

UP A LAZY RIVER 

All of the private parties had ended 
and the decks were deserted by the 
time I left the bar and started for my 
cabin. I stood at the stern of the boat 
for a while and watched the big wood- 
en paddle wheel churning through the 
water and setting up a long series of 
waves which gradually disappeared 
into the night. The lazy, rhythmic 
motion had an oddly hypnotic effect, 
and some effort was required to turn 
away and start for my cabin. 

We had been docked at Louisville 
for some time when I came on deck. 
The day was bright, clear and hot. A 
couple of strollers, deep in conversa- 
tion about the Derby entries, came 
by, and I joined them for a few laps 
around the deck. 

A mess steward, ringing the chimes 
for breakfast, interrupted our walk 
and we hurried to the dining room. 
A Paul Bunyan appetite is as indige- 
nous to a steamboat as is suspended- 
in-space sleep. After I had worked my 
way through grapefruit, wheatcakes, 
eggs, bacon, country sausage, fried 
potatoes, toast and several cups of 
tar-colored New Orleans coffee, I felt 
ready to meet the unique challenges 
of a Kentucky Derby. 

The thrill of Derby Day, like the 
rapture of love, defies rational analy- 
sis. Because of the enormous crowd 
at Churchill Downs, the periods be- 
continued 
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There’s a fiberglass Glastron for everyone — and for every purpose. 
Choose from the 1 4 ft. SKIflite — 15 ft. FIREflite, most popular 
runabout made — 16 ft. STARflite or 18 ft. BAYflite, roomy, rugged 
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Your Boat Deserves A 

5NDWCD 
LER 


A BETTER WAY to Tow, Launch, Load 


• Complete support and protection; 
frame of 2" x 3" rectangular tubing 


• Wide tread; Iiigh speed roller bearings; 
snap lock balL hitch; safety chains 

• Axle easily adjustable for balance: winch, 
stand, bow stop, keel rollers, bunks fully 
adjustable 

• Tipper hitch, other features for easiest 
loading and launching 


A Size for Every Boat Up To and 
Including 22-Foot Cruisers 

FREE Folder— RUSH Postcard 


THE SNOW COMPANY 

435? McKinley, Omaho, Nebraska 



It’ll get there quicker if you gave 
your postal delivery zone number 
with your address. 

The Post Office has divided 106 
cities into postal delivery zones to 
speed mail delivery. Be sure to in- 
clude zone number when writing to 
these cities; be sure to include your 
zone number in your return address 
— after the city, before the state. 



•delta queen 1 continued 

tween races are unconscionably long. 
To place or collect a bet, buy a drink, 
visit the paddock or simply to move 
from point A to point B requires the 
drive of a fullback, the determination 
of an ambitious stage mother and the 
patience of an orchid grower. 

But despite frustrations and the 
inevitably slow pace of events, there 
is a constant sense of mounting dra- 
ma. As the seventh race approaches, 
the excitement has an almost tactile 
quality. Even the lush sentimentali- 
ty of the elaborate pre-Derby cere- 
mony fails to dampen the ardor. The 
“To-the-post” call and the ritualis- 
tic parade of the handsome 3-year- 
olds have an odd effect upon the 
breathing. In the moments before the 
starting gates are flung open, all of 
the 100,000 bodies seem to be tensely 
elongated toward the starting line. 

The two minutes from the instant 
the horses break until the winner 
crosses the finish point are the most 
stirring in American sports. 

Most of the Delta Queen passen- 
gers were exhausted when they re- 
turned from the track— but showers, 
drinks and an hour or so of deck 
lounging revived them. Everyone was 
in high spirits at dinner and there 
was a general exchange of information 
about the fortunes of the day. 

The boat left Louisville at 8:30 that 
evening and started upstream toward 
Cincinnati. There were deck parties, 
dancing and a fair amount of drink- 
ing. The dining room and bar were 


like a small, neighborhood country 
club. Everyone being on a first-name 
basis, couples moved from table to 
table with easy familiarity and danc- 
ing partners changed constantly. Al- 
though the party was still going mer- 
rily at 1 a.m., I decided to go to my 
cabin. 

Sunday was a magnificently indo- 
lent day on the river. The sky was 
clear and the day hot, but the Queen, 
bucking a moderately stiff current, 
provided a constant cooling breeze. 
It was a day for lounging, for non- 
strenuous thinking, for quiet, sporadic 
conversation, for staring at the pass- 
ing, pale green hills which looked like 
an endless landscape painting from 
the 19th century. 

From time to time, towboats, push- 
ing long strings of barges, would go 
by, and on every occasion, the whistles 
of the two boats blasted an exchange 
of greetings. Numerous canoes, each 
manned by two boys, waited for us 
to pass and then darted behind the 
Queen to ride the rollers created by 
the paddle wheel. 

We docked at the Greene Line 
wharf in Cincinnati about 4 o’clock 
on Sunday afternoon. Most of the 
passengers seemed reluctant to leave 
the boat and join the noisy turmoil 
of porters, taxis and waiting friends. 

I said goodbye to one man who had 
told me that he’d lost heavily at 
Churchill Downs. “I hope you have 
better luck next year,” I said. 

He glanced up at the pilot house, 
then shrugged and smiled. “Who 
needs Miltown?” he said. end 
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The readers 
take over 


UP 29TH & CRENSHAW 

Sirs: 

The Sportsman Club, located at 29th 
Street and Crenshaw Boulevard in Los 
Angeles, was considered to be in a non- 
“rundown” area in Los Angeles, until 
Thursday, March 17, 1960, when I read 
your article ( The Private World of the 
Negro Ballplayer, SI, March 21). As a 
matter of fact, it is within five minutes’ 
walking distance of one of the country’s 
best and most complete shopping centers. 
It is surrounded by legitimate business 
houses and fringed by comfortable homes 
inhabited by men, women and children. 

Cairo W. Collins Jr. 

Los Angeles 
Sirs: 

My attention has been drawn to a letter 
addressed to you by, among others, many 
of my constituents. The principal signa- 
tory is Mr. Cairo W. Collins Jr., who is a 
constituent of mine. I heartily join, of 
course, in their statement to you that the 
area around 29th and Crenshaw Boule- 
vard is anything but a “rundown” area, 
and the area contains exactly what they 
have told you. 

I sincerely trust that you w 'll publish 
their letter. 

James Roosevelt 

Washington, D.C. 

• Never too busy to help a Congress- 
man with his constituents. — ED. 

WRESTLING: OUR BOYS ARE DOWN 

Sirs: 

As a member of the U.S. Olympic wres- 
tling committee, I was disturbed to read 
of the apparent indifference of one of 
the better wrestling coaches of our coun- 
try, Charles Speidel, toward the out- 
come of the U.S.’s efforts at the forthcom- 
ing Olympic Games (“/ Like to Bandy 
Words,” SI, April 4). 

It is tragic to observe the steady de- 
cline of American strength in Olympic 
freestyle wrestling since the resumption 
of the Games in 194S. In London we won 
two gold medals, a silver and a bronze; 
in Helsinki a single gold medal, two sil- 
vers and a bronze; and in Melbourne the 
best we could come up with was a solitary 
silver medal and one in bronze. This is 
particularly painful in a sport where we 
have always made a creditable showing 
in the past, and ranks second only to track 
and field in the number of gold medals. 

The question is, why have we gotten so 
bad? We have enough willing talent. 
There are almost 400 colleges with full 
wrestling squads, plus several hundred 
competing clubs. The American boys are 
continued 
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Triple Play: Washer to Dryer to You in an Hour or Less 


N0RTHC00L 8 SLACKS 

"laiioW/ by “Dtomsmv 



The Great Performer pairs Dacron* polyester and Orion* acrylic. 
Thomson pairs fabric and tailoring, to provide you with a pair (or 
more!) of the washingest and wearingest wash n wear slacks that 
ever attended a Field Trial. Tailored to a "T" with "U-Comfort” fit, 
Thomson's unique contribution to the art of slacks-making. $12.95 at 
fine stores everywhere. 

Thomson makes slocks — and only slacks. Fabrics from finest mills. 

Prices start at $5.95 for boys, $8.95 for men. .For name of nearest 
dealer, write Thomson Co., Empire State Bldg., NYC. 

Norrncool Suits for Men Tailored by SAGNER, 200 5th Ave., NYC. 
Northcool Suits for Boys Tailored by PICARIELIO & SINGER, 1107 Broadway, NYC. 


19TH HOLE continued 

physically on a par with those of the oth- 
er countries. (I can testify to this, having 
witnessed the best men of every major 
wrestling country perform on their na- 
tive soil.) And certainly no one can dis- 
pute the fact that American youth has 
the will to win. 

The answer, I think, is technical, but 
its import is easily understandable to 
anyone. In the U.S. the majority of ama- 
teur wrestling bouts are carried out un- 
der one set of rules, the college standards, 
while international matches and Olympic 
Games are conducted under the stand- 
ards set forth by the International Ama- 
teur Wrestling Federation. These are also 
the rules used in AAU competition. Most 
of our finest wrestlers are admirably 
trained to compete with one another but 
woefully unprepared for bouts outside the 
country. Until somebody acts to bring 
the college rules in line with the AAU’s 
and, incidentally, with the rest of the 
world’s, I predict we will fare even worse 
in future international competition than 
in the past. 

College rules should be changed any- 
way, because they impose restrictions 
upon the contestants which turn what 
should be a dynamic struggle into a bore. 
The avowed purpose of wrestling is to 
touch an opponent’s shoulders to the mat. 
Yet college rules give credit for simply 
holding an adversary in a position of dis- 
advantage and gaining what is known as 
"time advantage.” Accordingly, the long- 
er one merely stays on top of a man, the 
better chance he has to win. A wrestler 
is reluctant to try to throw his opponent 
for fear that he might escape to a neutral 
position. Victory, then, has become a mat- 
ter of tying up an adversary so that he 
cannot move. 

Under AAU rules, the fall or pin is the 
object of the bout and the throws and 
holds permitted to that end are far freer 
and less conservative than the collegiate 
style. One of the worst handicaps im- 
posed on the college wrestler is the rule 
that he must hold his opponent on his 
back for two full seconds before a fall is 
effected. The AAU and the Olympic rules 
call for an instantaneous, or “touch,” fall. 
The collegiate wrestler never dares em- 
ploy a throw where he might lose control. 

Charles Speidel, Penn State’s wrestling 
coach, is mistaken when he says "Olym- 
pic wrestling puts too much emphasis 
on strength.” It is lack of technique that 
is losing Olympic titles for us, and I put 
that responsibility squarely in the laps 
of the college coaches. 

Henry Wittenberg 

New York City 

HUCKLEBUCK 

Sirs: 

In your Jan. 11 issue there was an ar- 
ticle concerning fishing through the ice in 
the Minnesota lakes by Coles Phinizy. It 
was very interesting to us, and I’m won- 
dering if you can find the rules for the 
"hucklebuck” card game as played by 
the fishermen. We originally lived in Mar- 
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buck,” as we called it, when it was too 
rainy to play golf. None of my friends can 
recall how to play the game. 

Elsie Jacobson 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 

• Hucklebuck, or huckelty buck, is 
a five-card poker-cMtw-bridge game 
which is played by few other than the 
ice fishermen of Park Rapids, Minn. 
But it was brought to Park Rapids 
from the Marshall area by Bill 
Knowles, a former resident. Here are 
the rules for four players: Five cards 
are dealt and the top card of the deck 
is turned over and that suit becomes 
trump. At this point players can drop 
out or draw up to five additional 
cards. On the play, players must fol- 
low suit but can trump, as in bridge. 
A player receives one point for each 
trick taken. If a player cannot take 
a single trick he is penalized by a loss 
of points up to three points and an 
additional “X” penalty which is 
agreed upon before the game. First 
man to gain 15 points wins. If six 
play, 12 points usually wins and four 
cards are dealt to people who stay. If 
more than six play, two decks are 
used, with deuces, treys, fours and 
fives removed. — ED. 


BASEBALL: WAY BACK YONDER 

Sirs: 

The passing of the N ew Orleans Pelicans 
(SI, March 28) evoked many memories. 
However, the Dixie Walker you men- 
tioned is not the famous outfielder who 
subsequently became known as the “Peo- 
ple’s Cherce” in Brooklyn. The Dixie 
Walker of the Pelicans was a pitcher who 
had his best years between 1915 and 1920 
and held the Southern League strikeout 
record for many years. I saw him pitch 
many times, and it was always a mystery 
why he did not have a successful major 
league career. The New Orleans club sent 
many notables to the majors; those who 
come to mind are Joe Sewell, Buddy 
Myer, Ray Gardner, Bob Smith (all short- 
stops), Boze Burger, Mel Harder, Roy 
Weatherly, Eddie Morgan, Carl Line and, 
way, way back yonder, George Rohe, who, 
I believe, played third base for the White 
Sox Hitless Wonders. 

Also pretty far back in baseball his- 
tory was the famous Sergeant Jim Bagby, 
a pretty good switch hitter, but more re- 
nowned for his fabulous pitching record 
with the Cleveland Indians. I think he 
was the first pitcher ever to hit a home 
run in World Series play. This was the 
same Series in which Second Baseman Bill 
Wambsganss of Cleveland made his un- 
assisted triple play. 

M. B. Frenkel 

Birmingham 


• Mr. Frenkel is right. The Pelicans’ 
“Dixie” Roy Walker is not the same 
man as the Dodgers’ “Dixie” Fred 
Walker. -ED. 
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Presenting The Great Performer . . . new kind of tropicals made of 

DACRON* - ORLON* 

POLYESTER FIBER blended With ACRYLIC FIBER 

Now: one pair of slacks made with the two fibers that are 
making men's wear history — “Dacron"”' polyester fiber and 
“Orion"* acrylic fiber. These slocks are refreshingly light and 
cool; shrug off wrinkles; keep a sharp crease in the steamiest 
weather. They can be washed and dried by machine (or dry- 
cleaned). No wonder they're called “The Great Performer"! 

*Du Pool's registered trademarks. Du Pont mokes fibers, not the fabrics or slacks. 
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Pat on the Back 



DeWITT coulter 


‘Since the sixth grade’ 


Step up to 





Known 
for sheer 
excellence 


The engineering skill and 
styling that is lavished on 
Bag Boy can’t be matched 
- anywhere. That is why 
Bag Boy. . . looks better . . . 
lasts longer . . . rolls easier. 

Ideal Mother's Day Gift 



Tex Coulter grew up in an orphanage 
in Fort Worth, and what security he 
found at first stemmed from his six- 
foot-five, 270-pound frame. After 
service in World War II he earned an 
appointment to West Point, played 
two seasons at tackle on the great 
Blanchard-Davis football teams of 
1944-1945. Later he turned to the pro 
game with the New York Giants and 
the Montreal Alouettes. 

Four years ago, at 31, Coulter quit 
football and settled in Montreal to 
become an artist. “To most people 
the switch seemed incongruous,” re- 
calls Coulter now, “but I had wanted 


to bt an artist h^e the sixth grade. 
I always believe^ that the only se- 
curity I have is my own talents.” 

The switch from football to art 
was not easy until by dogged applica- 
tion Tex made a commercial artist of 
himself. Today his sports paintings, 
rendered with almost photographic 
realism and in brilliant casein col- 
ors, are much in demand across Can- 
ada. Like many an orphaned boy, 
Coulter is deeply interested in chil- 
dren and spends his spare time coach- 
ing at the Y. “You’d be surprised 
how you can live or die over a basket- 
ball game,” muses Coulter the artist. 
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Abdul Hassan counts the chips in his Tessera Corion floor 


The mystery is unlocked. The answer, Abdul will tell you, is 2443. 
2443 tiny cubes of vinyl in Armstrong Tessera Corion. We haven't 
the heart to tell him that his particular little area of floor, though 
unique, is not the whole of Tessera,- that Tessera is available in 
sheets as much as thirty yards long in good flooring stores through- 
out North America; and that another Tessera floor, of exactly the 


same size, would not have 2443 vinyl cubes, unless by pure 
coincidence. The cubes, you see, are set entirely at random in the 
translucent vinyl that surrounds them. This randomness, in fact, is 
one of the joys of Tessera. There's never been a floor like it. 
For free swatch, write Armstrong, 6004 Weston Rd., Lancaster, Pa. 
In Canada, Dept. 40-S, Box 919, Montreal, Quebec. 


Tessera Corion is one of the famous 
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Make yourself comfortable 

—have a Marlboro 


If you think flavor went out 
when filters came in— 

try 

Marlboro 

— the filter cigarette with 
the unfiltered taste 

If you think flavor went out when filters 
came in, you’ve got another smoke com- 
ing. Make it Marlboro. This one delivers 
the goods on flavor. Always has. That 
famous Marlboro Filter-Flavor recipe 
gives a man a lot of flavor to draw on — 
and mighty easy drawing it is. 

Sort of nice to know a cigarette so good 
can be so comfortable to smoke through 
Marlboro’s exclusive Selectrate filter. 


